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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 

HE reticence of the Czar causes dissatisfaction. At 
Vienna, while Prince Lobanof was still with him, his 

little speeches in answer to toasts by the Emperor of Austria 
were considered so short as to be almost impolite, and 
after Prince Lobanof’s death he became more reticent 
still, At Breslau, where he arrived on September 5th, he 
replied to an almost fulsome speech of welcome from the 
German Emperor with the curt remark that he was “in- 
spired by the same traditional sentiments as his Majesty,” 
which is considered exceedingly cool. Indeed, it is doubtful if he 
did not refer to his father’s sentiments which were notoriously 
hostile to Germany, but this does not appear in the official 
ceport. The speech, moreover, was delivered in French. It 
is possible that the Czar, left without an adviser, and unused 
to public speaking, evaded his difficulties by excessive brevity, 
but the Germans are no more pleased than the Austrians. Both 
are under the impression that he intended to intimate that no 
change would be made in the policy of Russia. Both, how- 
ever, believe that his Majesty intends peace. At Balmoral he 
will make no speeches, but in Paris it will be hardly possible 
to be so reserved, and something of his inner self may con- 
ceivably be gathered. It is hard for Europe that that inner 
self should be so important, but we must accept facts as they 
are, and for the moment this shy young man of insignificant 
appearance and dreamy nature is the arbiter of the Continent. 








Nothing whatever has occurred to throw light on the subject 
of immediate importance, the disposition of the Czar to- 
wards Tarkey. It is said, with some appearance of authority, 
that Prince Lobanof settled with Count Goluchowski a course 
of action in certain contingencies, such as the separate action 
of Great Britain, but there is no evidence that this is correct. 
It is possible that the Czar, who in Vienna had hardly 
received official accounts of the fresh massacres, may obtain 
fresh information at Copenhagen, where in his father’s time 
trouble was taken to tell him the truth, and he may at Bal- 
moral receive a further impression of the horror felt in Europe 
at such crimes, but at present the supposition is that he 
will do nothing that may create a possibility of disturbance. 
The Russian Embassy, however, joined in the sharp threat 
to the Sultan given textually below, and it is believed that 
the possibility of deposing the Sultan as the only practical 
guarantee for order is discussed in al] diplomatic circles. 
He can be deposed fast enough if the Powers choose, but not 
if one half of them are determined, come what may, not to 
proceed beyond words. It is to be observed that in Paris the 
Czar will find men who are beginning to be horrified at the 
impunity which France helps to secure to the crowned savage 
at Constantinople. 


All the evidence received this week from Constantinople 


Points to the direct complicity of the Sultan in the massacre 








and the bodies being carried to the shore and then conveyed in 
vessels and barges out to sea. The assassins, too, had all been 
armed beforehand, and it is by no means certain that the 
Palace was not aware that some Armenian explosion was at 
hand. Thousands of Armenians have also been expelled, to 
be murdered comfortably in the provinces, and thousands 
more are flying penniless and almost starving to the ports of 
the Mediterranean. No one in the capital doubts the Sultan’s 
guilt, or his intention to kill out the race, not even the 
Ambassadors, who on August 27th forwarded a telegram, 
signed by them all, direct to Abd-ul-Hamid. ‘We regret 
events here. They must cease instantly,—otherwise they 
will cause damage (porteront prejudice) to Turkey and to 
your dynasty.” Thatis the telegram at which “the Sultan 
was much moved,” and it certainly conveys a direct menace, 
but nothing whatever has been done. Only the massacres 
have stopped at the Sultan’s order. The report of the 
American Ambassador to Washington will soon give the 
world the whole facts, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
a copy, say one transmitted to London, could not by a 
calculated indiscretion be published at once. 


There are rumours all over the Continent and in Con- 
stantinople itself that the Powers, fearful lest the anarchy in 
Turkey should end in some unexpected explosion, are dis- 
cussing plans for the deposition of the Sultan. If it is 
desired to postpone the inevitable fall of Ottoman power for 
a few years more, that is the only course to take, and we do 
not believe that it is an impracticable one. The greater 
Turks, by which we mean the working chiefs of the 
Army, of the Administration, and of the ecclesiastical 
world, once convinced that Europe insists, can supersede the 
Sultan if they please, and know from traditional experience 
exactly how to doit. The danger, of course, would be that 
the Sultan might appeal to the mob, and cause a general 
massacre of Europeans, but the garrison can prevent that if 
its chiefs choose; action would be very rapid; and the gun- 
boats would stop all communication with the Asiatic side. 
The two conditions precedent of success in such a movement, 
are that the Powers should decide finally that it must succeed, 
and that they should for the nonce trust some one Ambas- 
sador—we would suggest the Frenchman—with the right of 
deciding in any emergency for them all. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Turkish High Admiral is of all men the one 
who has most interest in defending the present occupant of 
the throne, and perhaps the most power to do it. 


The Cretan Deputies have accepted the reforms extorted by 
the Powers from the Sultan, only stipulating in addition that 
the Mussulman garrison left in the island shall be a small 
one. The “reforms,” however, have not been officially 
announced, and the Mussulman Cretans, excessively irritated, 
are threatening the Christians and besieging the Sultan with 
petitions either to protect them or to remove them. There 
would still be most serious danger of a massacre but that 
the European Powers can shell the largest towns, and 
that the Cretans, unlike the Armenians, know how to fight, 
and on an alarm instantly retreat armed into the hills. 
The Greek Government, it should be noted, is honestly 
endeavouring to carry out the agreement arrived at by 
the Powers, and has ordered the arrest and trial of military 
officers who deserted the Army in order to assist the Cretans, 
but subsequently returned to Greece. The Macedonian 
movement also, not being strengthened by massacres, is 
reported as dying away, and is certainly discouraged alike 
by Austria and Bulgaria. The Sultan does not appear te 
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hate either Macedonians or Cretans as he hates the Armenians, 
a difference probably due to the submissiveness of the latter. 
Greeks in arms are, in his eyes, enemies; Armenians without 
arms are heretic rebels who should be slaughtered out. 
*Parcere superbis, debellare subjectos” is Abd-ul-Hamid’s 
version of the Roman saying. It will not work. 


The news from America is, on the whole, favourable to Mr. 
McKinley’s chances. The sound money Democrats headed, 
it is understood, by President Cleveland, bave resolved in 
Convention to start a candidate of their own, and have 
selected General Palmer, who will carry away, it is believed, a 
large number of votes, his friends say a million. An election 
in Vermont has revealed too that Mr. Bryan’s nomination 
has increased the bitterness of New England against 
the Western men. The gold men, moreover, who are 
fairly roused, are showing great energy and are flooding 
the country with lecturers and pamphlets intended to 
convince the electors that a double standard means re- 
pudiation. On the other hand, Mr. Bryan declares, pro- 
bably with conviction, that he shall carry New York and a 
majority of the Electoral College, and agents sent into the 
South to inquire into prospects, report that on silver there is 
no reasoning with the people, and that the negroes are all 
for Bryan, a statement partly confirmed by an election in 
Arkansas, which has returned a Bryanite by a greatly 
increased majority. The fury of sectional hatred, too, 
increases, the Western newspapers in particular using lan- 
guage as violent as that of the Southern journals before the 
Civil War. Their general allegation is that the Eastern 
States, in slavish obedience to the London money-spinners, are 
devising plans to plunder them. Poor innocent Londoners, 
who could not even name the Western States if their lives 
depended on it! 


Soon after 3 o’clock on Thursday a small section of Paris 
was visited by a most terrific cyclone, which blew over many 
cabs and one omnibus, uprooted about forty trees, blowing 
some of them into the Seine, maiming many people and 
killing some. The path of the cyclone was extremely narrow, 
and curiously enough, at avery short distance on either side of 
it there was no serious agitation in the air at all, though the 
rain descended in torrents. The spot where the greatest 
ravages took place was near the Quai des Orfébres, the Palais 
de Justice, and the Place du Chatelet, passing thence north- 
wards over the Place de la République. The whirlwind rose 
like thick smoke, so that many of the spectators thought that 
a fire had broken out. One boat was sunk by the whirlwind, 
and another hurled on to the quay. Numerous barges and 
boats were flooded and sunk, and several persons were blown 
into the river. Probably no such ‘cyclone in the temperate 
regions has been before experienced within a city, and 
apparently its track was as narrow as its force was violent. 
The whole mischief was done in about a single minute, and 
yet where it penetrated, it cut like a knife. 


It is quite possible that the long cycle of excessively cheap 
money through ‘which we have been passing:is over. America 
is withdrawing gold from London in rather large sums, the 
banks*there being determined to support the Treasury in 
making its payments in gold, and there is a demand also for 
Russia where the Finance Minister desires to establish a gold 
standard. ‘The Bank of England apprehends farther demands, 
and on Thursday, therefore, raised its rate, which has stood 
at 2 per cent. ever since February 22nd, 1894, to 2} per cent. 
All the best securities sunk a little, Consols in particular 
receding 1, and a general feeling was expressed on ’Change 
that the rise of secure investments which has been so steady 
for months past would at last receive a check. The change is 
not to be regretted, for a moderate decline in prices would 
diminish the severity of the fall and the consequent panic 
which would attend any European disturbance. . Such dis- 
turbance, with the East visibly dying of gangrene, is more 
than merely possible. “ 


The Duke of Marlborough entertained at Blenheim this day 
week two thousand representatives of Conservative clubs, 
and they were addressed by Lord Churchill, who seemed to 
take great pride in the independence shown by the House of 
Lords in deserting the Government on one or two of the 
amendments moved to the Irish Land Bill,—a fact which, in 
his opinion, refuted absolutely the calumny that a Tory 
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Government can carry any legislative change it 
the House of Lords, while a Radical Gesttiimens = in 
none. In our opinion, Lord Chaurchill’s pride haq ket 
little justification. On the most critical of the a, 
the Lords shrank from maintaining their amendment, 
and with very good reason, because those who Proposed 
the amendment were for the most part very much alarmed 
at their own audacity. When we have a thoroughly 
Conservative House of Commons, the amendments which 
the Commons decline to accept have very little chanog 
of obtaining the sanction of the English people. And if the 
Lords refuse changes which the English people regard ag 
salutary, the only result will be to imperil seriously the 
authority of the House of Lords. 


Mr. John Redmond addressed a meeting of the Nationa} 
League in Dablin on Monday, and declared that Mr. Dillon 
did not really represent the Irish people fairly at all. In the 
first place, nearly half the Anti-Parnellites, both within ang 
without Parliament, are Healyites; and in the second place, 
there are all the Parnellites opposed to him as well. As forthe 
recent Convention, he declared that, though he had travelleg 
much in America, there were not three of the well-intentioned 
gentlemen who had attended that Convention from the States 
whose names were familiar to him. The only conciliatory 
motion made in that Convention, the only one tending to 
reunite the divided Irish parties, was Father Flynn’s, ang 
that was withdrawn because it was clear that there was no 
support for it. Mr. Healy had been treated as a sort of 
political jackdaw of Rheims, and cursed with bell, book, and 
candle, but his feathers are none the worse for the operation. 
The support given to this Government by his section of the 
Irish party was, he held, perfectly justified. It had been in 
office over a year, and there had been much less coercion than, 
under Mr. John Morley. 


It is said that Dr. A. Calmette, director of the Pasteur Insti. 
tute of Lille, has discovered a cure for the bite of poisonous 
snakes, which he obtains as follows: He inoculates horses 
with the poison of different kinds of poisonous snakes in very 
small quantities, gradually increasing the amount injected as 
the protective influence of the earlier inoculations begins to 
take effect. In this way the animals are prepared to bear 
doses which would prove fatal if used in the earlier injections, 
When they have thus acquired an immunity against the 
ordinary snake-bite, blood is taken from them and the serum, 
or watery part of the blood, is separated from its other con- 
stituent elements, and this serum is injected either under the 
skin or, if the case is urgent, directly into the veins of the 
animal to be cured, or to be protected against snake-bite, 
According to the statement given in Monday’s Times, rabbits 
poisoned by snake-bite and inoculated with this serum re- 
covered, while other rabbits inoculated with exactly the same 
quantity, died within sixteen or seventeen minutes, That is 
all very impressive, so far as it goes. But, at least in relation 
to the “ protective” uses of this serum, we should like to know 
how far the inoculation produces any further effects on the 
organisations so treated, especially in the case of man. We 
cannot ask the rabbits whether they are aware of any per- 
manent change in their bodily feelings after receiving the 
serum into their veins; but we could put this question to 
human patients, if there are any who are willing to be so 
“protected ” against merely possible snake-bites; and it would 
be very desirable to put it. It is not easy to imagine that an 
inoculation which so changes the character of the blood as to 
confer immunity against formidable snake-bites may not have 
other very serious effects which would not be quite so pleasant. 
The growing passion for transforming the blood by all kinds of 
animal germs into blood by no means entirely human, seems 
to us a very unsafe one, and we should like to know much 
more about the general effects of these powerful yeasts before 
we should choose to recommend them. 


The Commission appointed under Lord Rosebery’s Adminis- 
tration, May 26th, 1894, to consider the financial relations of 
England and Ireland, and which lost its chairman, Mr. Childers, 
by death at the beginning of this year (after losing Sir 
Robert Hamilton also by death early in 1895), has made its 
final report, to which, however, two of its members, Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Thomas Sutherland, have not been able to 
affix their signatures. We should add that the O’Conor 
Don was elected chairman after Mr. Childers’s death. The 
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is signed by eleven out of thirteen members, 
eee the Bata, the O’Conor Don, and also Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. John Redmond of the Irish 
party. After relating the history of the Commission, 
the Majority Report gives in the adhesion of its eleven sig- 
natories to five principles (1) “That Great Britain and 
Treland must, for the purposes of this inquiry, be con- 
sidered separate entities” (which may be true, though for 
the purpose of any effectual recast of Ireland’s and Great 
Britain’s financial relations, they ought, in our opinion, to 
be treated as one entity); (2) that the Act of Union 
imposed upon Ireland a much too heavy burden, as the 
history of their financial relations proves; (3) that the 
increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 
1860 was unjustifiable; (4) that an identical rate of taxation 
does not necessarily involve equality of burden; (5) that 
the actual tax-revenue of Ireland is at present one-eleventh 
of that of Great Britain, and ought not to be more than 


one-twentieth. 


Even to this report there were added five supplementary 
reports by Commissioners who had signed this, the first 
by the chairman (the O’Conor Don), Mr. John Redmond, 
and three others, which concurs very much with Mr. 
Childers’s draft report, and especially adopts the assess- 
ment to Death-duties as supplying a maximum measure of 
the relative capacity of the two countries for bearing taxation. 
A second supplementary report was made by Lord Farrer, 
Lord Welby, and Mr. B. W. Currie, who think that Ireland is 
more heavily taxed than she would be if she were not in the 
game boat with Great Britain, and also that much more of 
the revenue raised is spent in Ireland than economy would 
justify, if she were not in the same boat with a rich country 
like England. Then there is a third supplementary report by 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Blake, M.P., and Mr. Slattery, who hold that 
Treland appears richer than she is because her land-assess- 
ment is higher than ours in Great Britain, and also because 
so much Irish income leaves Ireland to be spent by absentees. 
Then Mr. Blake makes an addition of his own to Mr. Sexton’s 
report, and Lord Welby to Lord Farrer’s. The separate 
reports by Sir Thomas Sutherland and Sir David Barbour 
on the whole support the principle that the fusion of the 
finances of Great Britain and Ireland is the right system, 
and that it should rather be extended than revolutionised. 
Both these latter reports are very able. 


The Times in a long article on Tuesday last discusses the ex- 
ternal and internal dangers which threaten the National Church, 
and gives a general support to the Church Reform League in- 
augurated last November at the Church House, and supported 
by the very able and earnest Bishop of Rochester (Dr. 
Talbot). This League desires the reform of Convocation, the 
establishment of a lay body entrusted with the regulation of 
the finances of the Church, and some better organisation of 
“discipline” and patronage. All this will require changes 
in the law, and will give rise to considerable opposition not 
only within the Church, but amongst the Disestablishment 
party, who will not hear of reform till the Church is separated 
from the State. We are inclined to think that if self-govern- 
ment is to be given at all to the Church, it will probably 
involve both disestablishment and a very large measure of 
disendowment as an a priori condition of self-government. 
That is the real difficulty of the situation. A voluntary 
system is very likely,—most likely,—to involve very large 
changes in the mode of appointing the clergy, and very large 
changes in the direction of a kind of interference with the 
liberty of the clergy such as we see in Dissenting bodies, 
and that is just what most of us earnestly desire to avoid. 

The problem is a very difficult one, and for our part, though 
we do not believe that disestablishment would be fatal to 
the Church,—it might even partially renovate it,—we cannot 
look forward with the smallest enthusiasm to enlarging greatly 
the democratic government of the Church. And this we 
fear would result from any large measure of self-government. 


Lord Grimthorpe never writes for the newpapers without 
trying to put as many stings into his letters as there are sen- 
tences in them, and with a fair amount of success. The drift 
of his letters to the Times of Monday and Thursday on clerical 
poverty seems to be that the clergy deserve to be poor for being 
80 given up to ritualism, and that if they were well-off they 


delights in the Establishment, so far as we can judge from his 
letters; chiefly because Parliament will never give the clergy 
power to ride rough-shod over the laity as they would if the 
consent of Parliament were not requisite for the most 
startling of their innovations. For our own part, we do not 
grudge even the ritualist clergy their innovations, when 
those innovations tend, as they often do, to the fascination of 
their services for the working class. In the poorest sections 
of many of our great cities it is the highest ritualists who 
produce the greatest effect on the habits and manners of the 
poor, and unless those of us who are not ritualists can bear 
with those who are, we shall waste, in bickerings, force very 
much needed for far greater work. Lord Grimthorpe wants 
to set everybody by the ears who does not agree with him. If 
his example is often followed, the Anglican Church would 
forfeit its most distinctive feature,—readiness to let different 
types of theology, within tolerably elastic limits, grow together 
and flourish in the same Church. 


Reuter’s agency has received some information from Mr. A. 
Parminter, an experienced officer of the Congo State, as to 
the methods pursued by the Belgians in that region. He 
confirms the worst stories in circulation. Hesays the regions 
drained by the Congo, Upper and Lower, have only been 
“opened up” on their banks, and the officials being entrusted 
with unlimited powers, endeavour to raise money for the State 
and for themselves by excessive cruelties. The villages are 
ordered to provide rubber, and if they do not the soldiers are 
let loose. Mr. Parminter actually saw numbers of ears and 
hands cut off negroes in proof that the work of punishment 
had been honestly performed. In one case an officer gave 
two women who refused some information two hundred 
lashes with “cruel” whips of hippopotamus’ hide, and finally 
* ordered his men to mutilate the women, and then left them 
to die as they lay.” Two Belgian officers, it should be added, 
aware of the facts, refused this ruffian hospitality as an 
assassin. The names of these officers are given in the 
narrative. 

There will be much discussion presently about the case of 
Major Watts. He was escorting a prominent Matabele chief 
named Makoni to confinement, but, apparently en route, tried 
him by a field Court-Martial, which condemned him to death. 
Major Watts telegraphed to the High Court to confirm the 
sentence, but before the answer arrived the prisoner en- 








would be far more unmanageable than they now are. He 


deavoured to escape. Major Watts thereupon ordered him 


_ to be shot. He has consequently been placed under arrest 


pending an inquiry, and of course those who condemn or 
acquit him must await further details. It is perfectly certain, 


| however, that the policy of shooting the Matabele Chiefs after 


they have surrendered, considered merely as policy, is radically 
bad. They are thereby forced to keep in outlawry, and each 
chief has a band of devotees, The true course is to be 
merciless to those who have ordered the murder of women 
and children, but to treat those who are guilty only of 
rebellion as ordinary offenders, liable to detention and 
confiscation of goods, but not to capital penalties. A declara- 
tion of “No Quarter” never pays or can pay, and always 
demoralises those who proclaim it. 


The interesting paper in the Times of Thursday on “ A Sheaf 
of Astronomical Discoveries,” appears to show that a great 
many rocky islets, as we may call them,—planetary fragments 
of a minute kind,—are travelling about within no great 
distance of the earth’s orbit. Five of these fragments were 
discovered on one and the same day, September 7th. Since the 
first year of this century there has been reason to believe that 
some planet has come to grief, and broken into atoms in the 
region between Mars and Jupiter. But since Dr. Olbers first 
suggested this hypothesis, so many more minute planetary frag- 
ments have been discovered, that if it be possible to make some 
rough computation of their total weight, and if they all belong 
to the region where a planet appears to be missing,—between 
Mars and Jupiter,—we might learn of what size the exploded 
planet was. These bits of planets correspond precisely to the 
great boulders which all large mountains scatter on various 
stages of their slope, only that the boulders still belong to 
the mountain from which they were separated, while these 
planetoids have set up separate orbits for themselves, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ONE REMEDY IN TURKEY. 


grees seems likely to fall into two blunders upon 
this Eastern question. One, the extent and direct 
influence of which perpetually surprises us, is the belief 
that the Powers who claim collectively to be Europe are 
under no moral obligation to prevent great crimes in 
Turkey, that the Sultan has, from the international point 
of view, as much right to put down Armenian discontent 
by slaughter as Thiers and his Ministers had to put down 
the Commune by indiscriminate executions. Governments 
even in modern times have committed prodigious atrocities 
—there are tales told of some Spanish-American States 
which, if they were repeated in print, would tax the 
credulity even of Turkish Pashas—but it has never been 
alleged that the great States therefore rest under a load of 
well-deserved obloquy. Why, then, should Russia and 
Germany, and, still more, England, be abused because 
they look on at the horrors occurring in Turkey without 
feeling inclined to run any of the risks which might be 
incurred by forcible interference? That argument, which, 
we know, weighs heavily even with hamane men, is based 
on a denial of the special peculiarity in the modern 
position of Europe. As representative at once of 
Christianity and civilisation, she claims and exercises 
rights over the uncivilised and half-civilised races of man- 
kind which practically involve a pretension wholly incon- 
sistent with their independence. She actually distributes 
Africa by fiat, placing over its States rulers whom their 
peoples never accepted, and in their ignorance would rather 
be without. But for that pretension, and the results which 
flow or may flow from it, the conduct of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy in Africa, would be that of 
States which had degenerated to the position of the old 
bands of condottieri,—of men, that is, who committed 
large dacoities because they had the power to commit 
them. In Asia, the same idea, though carried out with 
less violence, is absolutely Gominant. Not to speak of 


our own position in India, or that of France in Indo- 
China, or that of Russia in Central Asia, Europe as a 
whole claims to regulate the relations of all Asiatic States, 
to settle their fate, to prohibit massacre, and to prevent 


the extirpation of particular creeds. Japan was not 
allowed to conquer China, the fate of Siam was settled 
without Siamese consent, and China would not be per- 
mitted to slaugiter out all Roman Catholics as the Sultan 
is now slaughtering out Armenians. To claim these 
supreme powers without acknowledging the corresponding 
obligation is to deny the moral base for the European 
pretension, and ultimately to reduce it to a mere display 
of force, which Asia and Africa would have the sympathy 
of all free men in resisting. That change in opinion, 
though Foreign Secretaries might be indifferent to it, 
would very soon weaken the aggregate force of Europe, 
by depriving it of popular support, which is never afforded 
for long when the general conscience is uneasy and dis- 
satisfied. One hears quiet men asking even now why, if 
the Armenians are to be given over to extirpation, Europe 
should ever interfere anywhere, or whether the atrocities 
in the Congo Free State would not justify a retreat of 
Europe from that vastest of tropical possessions, and a 
consensus that the attempt to civilise Africa from without 
was a huge mistake. It is not sentiment, but statesman- 
ship which decides that power and responsibility are 
inseparable, and that if the police will not do its duty the 
taxpayers, however humble, will at last find protectors 
who will. 

The other blunder is the belief that even if Europe is 
morally wrong in its quiescence, politically it involves no 
danger. If all Armenians, it is said, died to-morrow, the 
great States of Europe would be just where they were. 
The race is of no particular utility, and may just as well 
disappear as not. That would be fairly true if the 
Armenians disappeared from cholera or famine or 
intestine warfare, but as the circumstances stand it is 
even absurdly false. People forget the kind of lesson 
which the dreadful person who reigns in Constantinople, 
and who seems, alike in his weaknesses and his strength, 
to belong to some older time, is teaching to the Mussul- 
man and, indeed, to the whole Asiatic and African world. 
It is that they can restore their “ independence,” as they 





understand independence, by popular massacre. Museu). 
mans believe that their only rightful position is one of 
unquestioned ascendancy; that they are to be kindly to 
their slaves only so long as submission is perfect and con. 
tinuous. For two generations they have been exasperateg 
by the “ growing insolence” of their subject races, and by 
the protection these latter receive from the great Powers 
of the West, the Powers which control ironclads and 
quick-firing guns. They have been unable to do as they 
pleased with any infidels, even with the Armenians and 
Greeks, but have been compelled to see them boasting of 
privileges valid even against the Pashas who oppress 
Mussulmans themselves. And now a weak Sultan, a man 
of no military skill, who does not even pay his soldiers, 
has taught them that there is a way to terminate their 
humiliation, to restore their ascendancy to the full, to be 
again the ruling caste able to act as all Asiatics desire to 
act, by will and not by law. They have only to massacre 
a few thousands of unarmed folk, and they will be re. 
instated in their old and proud position. The soldierg 
will stand aside “smiling” during a prescribed number 
of hours, Europe will not interfere except by empty 
protests, words which mean nothing to men who believe 
only in acts, and of internal resistance there is no chance 
whatever. That is the lesson successfully taught first in 
Armenia, then in Anatolia, and now in the very streets of 
the capital under the eyes of the Sultan and the Ambas. 
sadors. We ask any sensible man who knows the East, 
be he Turcophile or Grecopbile, of any opinions or any 
nationality, if he thinks that so delightful a lesson will 
be lost on Ottomans, or that its teaching will be limited 
to Armenians. On any day at any hour we may hear that 
the Mussulmans, moved, it may very well be, by some wild 
and wicked outrage committed by conpeivins Armenians— 
a successful attempt, for example, to blow up the Turkish 
Ministry in Council—have risen against all Christians 
indiscriminately, and that Europe with no force ready, no 
policy arranged, no plan of distribution agreed to, is 
absolutely compelled to terminate Ottoman rule and dis- 
tribute the Ottoman possessions. In such a temper as the 
Mussulmans are now betraying any act is possible, pro- 
vided only it is an act of violence, and “the Palace,” the 
strange group which has gathered round the Sultan, and 
which does not contain a single statesman or man of 
eminence, will not act against “the people” lest popular 
vengeance, stimulated by a vast record of wrong suffered 
even by Mussulmans, should be turned upon themselves, 
Is there no danger to European peace in a contingency of 
that kind, which is not only possible but eminently pro- 
bable,—which was, indeed, nearly happening only a fort- 
night since? It seems to us that those who believe that the 
quiescence of Europe will breed peace, mistake the 
situation as much as the doctor would, who, aware of 
gangrene in a patient, recommended perfect quiet as the 
only cure. 


From all this, what deduction? This, that if the dozen 
or so of great personages who on a question like this really 
govern Europe, that is, in fact, who can give orders to its 
fleets, sincerely desire peace and a postponement of the 
partition of Turkey, they should signify officially or 
unofficially, but unmistakably, that they consider Abd-ul- 
Hamid and his counsellors dangerous to Turkey and to 
Europe, and that if they are to refrain from interference, 
there must be a change in the occupancy of the throne. 
The method would be left to the Turks themselves, but 
if the intimation were not obeyed, the fleets of Europe 
would start for Constantinople, while the Bulgarian 
Army would commence the short march from Philippopolis. 
It is said that such a threat would produce an immediate 
massacre of all Christians, but we do not believe a word of 
it. ‘lhe Turks would understand that a new chance was 
given them, and would in a rapid and decided way carry 
through the necessary revolution. They are perfectly 
familiar with changes in the succession, their loyalty is to 
the House of Othman, and not to its ruling member, and 
they have many and strong reasons for disliking the 
present Sultan. He has killed many Arwenians, but what 
has he done for Turks? He lost them two provinces and 
has now lost Crete; while his massacres, as even Turks 
perceive, have only weakened the chance of the Ottoman 
Empire surviving the nineteenth century. He has s0 
crippled the finances that all civilians and the majority 
even of the soldiery are unpaid, and that in the Provinces 
outside of Constantinople the oppression of the tax- 
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therers “= ch as the Arabs, look on him without 


tT, the Ottoman caste itself, the party described 

urkey holds him in quite peculiar detestation, 
re my = persecuted, arrested, and ruined with a 
a rtinacit which is filling the cities of the Mediterranean 
with the Sultan’s bitter foes. There is no proof that even 
the mob regards him with favour, and this proof against 
it, that just before the recent massacres Constantinople 
was filled with outsiders who disappeared from the capital 
the moment their work had been performed. We believe 
that all Turks of the better kind, including many able 
soldiers, would welcome a change of person on the 
throne with pleasure, as a guarantee that the era of 
despair for Turkey need not yet begin. The sense of the 
whole Empire would be one of relief, and the new 
Sovereign would find himself welcomed with a universal 
outburst of hope. That hope might be disappointed, 
probably would be, but at least a new Sultan would be 
out of the hands of those who are ruining Abd-ul- 
Hamid, would be surrounded by soldiers instead of 
mere parasites, and would be aware that a new policy 
was essential to the security of his throne. There is, 
we believe, no other chance of a long respite for 
Turkey, for the alternative plan which we see pressed 
in so many quarters, that of ‘ controlling” Turkey, or 
“diminishing the Sultan’s power for mischief,” is 
practically unworkable. The Sultan as Khalif can no 
more be controlled by infidels than the Pope could be, 
and even if action were attempted through his Ministers, 
the Ambassadors, who must be the agency for control, 
would never agree. No “condominium” ever works 
smoothly, and a condominium started by all Europe would 
only produce anarchy. Besides, there is the Ottoman caste 
of fighting men to be consulted, and the only reform to 
which there is a chance of their assenting is a change in 
the personality of their hereditary chief. They have 
changed him often enough in their long and amazing 
career, and may be persuaded to do it yet again. 





IRISH AND ENGLISH FINANCE. 


+ ay report of the Commission on the relative capacity 
of Great Britain and Ireland to bear taxation con- 
tains very valuable elements, in spite of its rather con- 
fused and confusing character. The Commission, of 
which Mr. Childers was the chairman, was no doubt 
originally appointed to decide how, in case of Home- 
rule for Ireland, the contribution of Ireland to the 
Imperial revenue should be determined; and as before 
that report could be delivered Mr. Childers died, and the 
United Kingdom put a decided veto on the project of 
Home-rule for Ireland, the real purpose for which the 
Commission was appointed was virtually disapproved by 
the people at large, and the main object of the in- 
quiry was no longer regarded as belonging to the region 
of practical politics. The consequence is that there has 
been a great hesitation in the minds of the Commissioners 
as to the assumptions on which they should go in carrying 
out their instructions. Indeed, the assumption which all 
but two of the Commissioners of 1894 agreed to,— 
namely, that “Great Britain and Ireland must for the 
purposes of this inquiry be considered as separate 
entities,"—would never have been accepted by a Com- 
mission appointed after the General Election of 1895. 
Nevertheless the inquiry, in spite of the divergent 
inferences of the Commissioners, is very valuable, 
though it must not be treated as lending any final 
authority to the conclusions which the majority of the 
Commissioners thought themselves entitled to draw. 
We should say that in spite of all the disadvantages 
under which the Commissioners laboured, we may regard 
the report as establishing two things,—(1) that Ireland 
8a very much poorer country than either Great Britain 
or the United Kingdom as a whole, and (2) that we may 
take its general capacity to bear taxation as not less than 
one-twentieth of that of Great Britain and not more than 
one-twentieth of that of the United Kingdom. The 
Commissioner who places it highest, regards it as about 
one-twentieth of that of the United Kingdom, the Com- 
missioners who minimise it regard it as one-twentieth of 
that of Great Britain alone. It is only fair to add that 
the great majority of the Commissioners put it at the 
lower estimate. It is obvious, however, that very many 
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parions of Great Britain itself, if we are to break up the 
nited Kingdom into its rich and poor sections, would 
stand at least as low as Ireland, if not lower,—many of 
the highlands of Scotland, for instance, and, just now 
at all events, portions of our Eastern counties where 
the value of land has recently sunk to a point with 
which probably only the very poorest parts of Ireland 
would bear comparison. It does not in the least follow 
that because the wealth and poverty of a country are dis- 
tributed very unequally over its surface, we are bound to 
have a different system of taxation for the poorer and the 
richer sections. If the country is really to be under one 
Government, that is not at all the right remedy. The true 
remedy for inequality of wealth is a proportional inequality 
of pressure. It is quite possible to find a system under 
which the poorest parts of a country will bear a taxation 
in no more than due proportion to their very limited 
resources, while the richer parts pay in full proportion to 
their larger resources. At present, no doubt, all sorts of 
temporary expedients have been adopted for the purpose 
of bringing the contributions of Ireland and England into 
some reasonable correspondence with their means. Ireland 
has been exempted entirely from some taxes which this 
richer country has to pay. And, moreover, a greater relative 
proportion of the whole revenue raised has been expended in 
Ireland and expended in improving her condition, than has 
been expended in England. But if the United Kingdom 
is to be really a United Kingdom, the former is a very 
undesirable way of equalising the contributions of the 
two Kingdoms, while the latter,—unless the expenditure 
be wasteful and extravagant, expenditure for the sake 
of expenditure,—is a very reasonable way. For the 
former way really tends to keep up the notion that 
Ireland has more claim than the poorest parts of Great 
Britain to separate treatment, which we regard as a very 
mischievous and misleading notion, while the latter way 
does not. If it can be shown that any one part of the 
country is overburdened by its taxation, whether it be in 
Ireland or not, it is only fair that the richer parts of the 
country should come to its assistance, develop its latent 
resources, or if it has none such, directly contribute 
something towards its burdens, supposing that it is not 
possible, though it usually would be, so to alter the general 
financial system as to diminish the pressure of taxation 
on its poorest sections. But the most objectionable of all 
modes of treating an outlying portion of a great king- 
dom, is to separate it from the rest, and to teach it 
to regard itself, as ‘a separate entity.” If Essex 
is suddenly overtaken by financial ruin, we do all in 
our power so to adjust our system of taxation that 
Essex shall have less to contribute, and the richer parts 
of the country proportionally more. If the truth were 
known, we suspect that London, much as it contributes 
towards our Imperial revenue, contributes less than its 
just share, and the rural districts more; and of course the 
general drift of our financial policy ought in that case to 
tend towards so altering the pressure of taxation as to 
equalise the burdens of the great cities and the rural dis- 
tricts. Moreover, whatever tended in this direction would 
also tend to relieve Ireland of her excess of burden. 


It seems to us that only Sir Thomas Sutherland and Sir 
David Barbour have rightly appreciated the significance 
of the last General Election in relation to this question of 
the financial relations of Ireland and the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Childers, whose great grasp of finance, and whose 
calm judicial mind gave him the highest possible authority 
while he presided over the Commission, entered on his 
labours with the very natural and perfectly just desire to 
facilitate the policy for which Mr. Gladstone had obtained 
a small majority in the House of Commons in the General 
Election of 1892. He unfortunately died at the opening of 
the present year, but he was too ill in the six months preced- 
ing his death to have been able, even if he had been willing, 
to revise altogether the general purport of his draft report. 
His successor, the O’Conor Don, though a Unionist, and a 
very thoughtful and able Unionist, had accustomed himself 
too entirely to the old conception of Ireland as a separate 
kingdom with separate financial interests and resources 
to be able to take up the policy of cementing the Union 
by a gradual elimination of the anomalous elements in 
Irish finance, instead of by trying to bring about the proper 
system of a single policy for the two countries. And of 
course all the Radicals were eager to play into the hands 
of the Irish Home-rulers. Naturally, the result bas been 
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a somewhat distracted condition of the minds of the Com- 


missioners, and reports without any unity, or indeed any’ 


very instructive kind of conflict, as the consequence. 
We sincerely trust that no Unionist Government will 
accept counsels originating in the desire to find motives 
for the financiers who were to carry out Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy of Home-rule. Unionists should endeavour 
gradually to get rid of all those temporary devices by 
which Ireland has been helped out of her difficulties 
at the cost of introducing fresh anomalies into the 
taxation of the United Kingdom. The true aim should 
be so to modify our financial system as to make it suit 
equally well both the poorer and the richer parts of the 
three countries which constitute that kingdom. If it is 
possible, as no doubt it is, to suit our financial system to 
the highlands of Scotland and those counties of England 
where the agricultural distress is deepest, it must be quite 
as possible, with a little care and a little patience, to suit it to 
the general conditions of Irish life, without in any degree 
ignoring the comparative poverty of the sister kingdom. If 
we give up a Unionist policy in finance, we go a good way 
towards giving up political union altogether, and if we do 
that, we may be sure that we shall plunge Ireland into far 
deeper distress, instead of relieving her from the distress 
which now exists. The upshot of the Commission has not 
been at all without its uses, but it was started for one 
purpose, and its information should be used for a quite 
different purpose. We want to assimilate, not to divide, 
the Irish and the British finance. We want to carry out 
Sir Thomas Sutherland’s or Sir David Barbour’s financial 
policy, not that of Mr. Childers and Mr. Gladstone. 
Indeed, it is of far more importance to cement the Union 
by a common finance, than either to impose or abolish any 
particular tax in cither country for reasons only affecting 
the interests of the inhabitants of that country. There 
is a good deal of “ fine confused feeding” for financiers in 
this Report ; but it contains a policy only in the suggestions 
of one or two isolated statesmen. 





THE LAST COLONIES OF SPAIN. 


UROPE presents no. spectacle more extraordinary 
than the contrast between the nerve of the Spanish 
people and their incapacity in action. Foreighteen months 
they have endeavoured to reconquer a revolted colony four 
thousand miles away, and have in the effort used and con- 
sumed resources such as it was hardly believed outside 


Spain that they could have called up even to resist in- 


vasion. They have actually forwarded to Cuba two 
hundred and ten thousand regular troops, sufficiently 
equipped, a force nearly three times as great as that with 
which this country met and quelled the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, and more than three times as great as the White 
garrison which holds the Indian Empire. This army, 
sufficient, one would think, for a defensive war against 
France, accomplishes nothing, but the Spanish statesmen 
lose neither heart nor hope. They are wholly uncheered 
by victory, they know that their soldiers die like flies, and 
they are told every week that the rich island is becoming a 
desert, that three-fourths of itare going out of cultivation, 
that the settlers are quitting in thousands, while those 
left, behind are joining the insurgents, that the whole 
expenses of the island must be borne for years by Spain, 
and that every month increases the chance that the 
American Republic, with its limitless resources for war, 
will intervene ; and still, with a tenacity which Englishmen 
cannot but admire, they refuse to relax their hold. Be the 
results what they may, they will make no terms till the 
rebels have submitted unconditionally. The fissure between 
parties in Spain is deeper than a political fissure ever was 
in this country, but upon this subject the parties act 
together, scarcely differing even as to means. Pitt was 
never firmer than Sefior Canovas, and never better 
supported by a packed Parliament, which nevertheless 
represents the dominant feeling of the country. If the 
conscripts die, the Spanish Premier sends more conscripts. 
If the peasants or the city mobs object to their despatch, 
both are silenced by an unhesitating appeal to the military 
law, which makes resistance to the conscription one of the 
most deadly of offences. If the Philippines rise in insur- 
rection, the Premier offers to send an army there also, 
even an army of cavalry, if that will be the arm most 
required. If the people of the United States mutter or 
threaten interference, the Premier ransacks the world for 





ae ‘ : 
cruisers ready built, or builders who will build quick] 
giving enormous prices, in two cases three-quarters Ma 


million per ship, for the needed vessels. If the Treas 

is harassed, he sells everything that is available, main, 
polies to the Rothschilds, privileges to the railways, pres 
ferences to the dealers in bonds. He even ventures to 
leave the troops in the island unpaid, and for four months 
no soldier there has seen the colour of coin, and has been 
fortunate if bread and garlic have been served with an 
regularity. The one thing which Sefior Canovas will not 
do is listen to proposals for compromise, the time ‘for 
which indeed, as the able correspondent of the Timeg 
informs‘us, has now at length passed away. 

The Spanish Premier is a tough man, and there are 
very few Englishmen, however familiar they may be with 
the misrule of Cuba, who will refuse him a measure of 
sympathy, more especially as it is probable that his power 
of endurance may be still more harshly tried. The jn. 
surrection in the Philippines may prove even a greater 
blow to Spain than the insurrection in Cuba. They are 
twice as far off, they have never been thoroughly subdued 
far less civilised, they contain tribes which have often 
fought desperately against Spanish misgovernment, and 
they are threatened by a foe who, though not as strong as 
the United States, is probably stronger at sea than Spain 
who is far more unscrupulous than the Union, and who, 
instead of any languid desire that the Philippines should 
be free, has a passionate desire for their possession. The 
Japanese believe that they must find fresh territories 
somewhere or their civilisation will perish for want of 
land to support their growing population, and as they 
have lost Corea and cannot obtain Australia, which, 
according to their Jingoes, is their natural place of 
expansion, they have fixed their regard on the Philippines, 
which lie as it were in sight, which are thinly populated, 
which are gloriously fertile, though liable, like Japan 
itself, to earthquakes, and the area of which, if a con. 
quest could once be effected, would almost exactly 
double the area of the island Empire. They possess already 
in Formosa the halfway house to the Philippines, and 
they believe that at sea they can easily defeat the 
Spaniards. They have of late years been quietly 
pouring Japanese emigrants into some of the islands, 
and there is trustworthy authority for the statement that 
recently, at Moscow, Marshal Yamagata assured American 
representatives of the adhesion of Japan in any war with 
Spain, adding that his Government would cheerfully 
expend forty millions sterling to secure such an acquisition. 
With the Japanese on fire at what they consider their 
unjust and humiliating expulsion from Corea, with the 
Executive of Tokio dreading the radical tone of Parlia- 
ment, and with Marquis Ito defeated because he is not 
sufficiently Chauvinist, we cannot but regard this danger 
as a most serious one for Spain. We say this, too, without 
the smallest sympathy for Japanese designs, for though 
Japan had, according to all international precedents, a 
right to exact territorial cessions from China, we have no 
faith in her essentially Pagan civilisation, and would not 
willingly hand over a land, which is at all events nominally 
Christian, to her tender mercies. The Japanese do not 
care about creeds, and would not persecute for the sake 
of any religious idea, but the “‘ curas,” who really control 
daily life in the interior of the Philippines, do care, and 
the insurrections they would encourage might lead to 
wholesale slaughter. The Formosan example, even if the 
“punishments” there inflicted have actually been pro- 
voked by the ravages of the hill-tribes, and not by the 
resistance of Chinese settlers, do not encourage confidence 
in Japanese mildness in the administration of a conquered 
territory. They are probably better than the Belgians in 
the Congo State, but then the conduct of the Belgians in 
the Congo State would justify the transfer of that great 
possession to any civilised Power. 

How will it all end for Spain? We cannot pretend to 
foretell events, for we cannot even guess what line the 
Governments of Washington and Tokio will ultimately 
take; but if history is any guide, the Spaniards will fight 
on stubbornly against all odds, will receive much sympathy 
for their endurance and courage, but unless helped by 
some great ally will ultimately fail. They ought to win, 
but they will not. Some incurable vice in her organisa- 
tion, or it may be in the temperament of her people, 
neutralises all the advantages Spain ought to derive from 
her stubborn hardihood, her nearly perfect capacity of 
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sombre genius alike for war, for art, 
endurance, and We which ei so often marked her sons, 
ye outside her own borders, even if Spanish by origin, 
- pe been able permanently to endure her reign, and 
poo Saae which has resisted has ultimately succeeded in 
Oo raewisit itself from her control. She could not keep 
wll nd when Holland was to her what Ireland is to 
bs land and she lost the whole of the New World after 
fi ne of conquest and colonisation so great and so successful 
that to this dayevery native of the American Continent from 
the Rio del Norte to Patagonia, if not a Portuguese, speaks 
the Spanish tongue, professes the Spanish creed, and so 
far as he is civilised at all is civilised in the Spanish way. 
We see no reason to suppose that she will keep Cuba any 
more than Mexico, or the Philippines any more than Peru, 
and suppose that after unheard of efforts, ending in some 
sort of bankruptcy, she will desist, and sullenly fall back, 
io await, amidst perpetual domestic feuds, the day when a 
competent government will once more direct her splendid 
resources, and the stubborn courage of her children, to some 
end which will again make her temporarily great. We 
see no evidence whatever that the population of Spain has 
lost any of its historic qualities, but she has lost, for some 
reason beyond our ken, the capacity of success. It may 
be that as Spaniards say Spain has never had the Govern- 
ment that suits her. It may be that she lacks, as Italy 
lacked for centuries, of all useful qualities only the political 
sense which would enable her to become great. Or it may 
be that the refusal to compromise, of which Senor Canovas 
is not unjustly proud, involves a mercilessness which 
prohibits permanent dominion, and in the end reduces 
discipline to mechanical obedience, which does not save 
even armies, and will never save a State. The only thing 
certain is that she does not succeed, even when the enter- 
prise is so apparently easy as the reconquest of Cuba by 
two hundred and ten thousand Spanish soldiers safely 
encamped upon her soil. 





POLITICAL RANCOUR. 
T is, we hope, satisfactory to most of us to read of 
Mr. Balfour’s beginning his long vacation by first 
paying a short visit to Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, and 
then taking Mr. Asquith on his way to stay for some time 
in Scotland. There are not many democracies nor 
political régimes of any kind in which we should hear of 
any equally cordial relations between the statesmen of 
opposite parties. It is clear that Mr. Gladstone, whatever 
he may have thought in the warmth of the Home-rule 
campaign, has no lingering belief in the infamy of his 
former adversaries, and that Mr. Asquith retains more 
vivid remembrance of the pleasure he has taken in Mr. 
Balfour’s society when they met among “the Souls” or 
in the recreations at Olympia, than he ever felt annoy- 
ance during the Parliamentary tournaments of three or 
four years ago. Indeed, there is very little sign of that 
spirit of abiding wrath among our English political 
antagonists, which certainly existed in former days, when, 
according to the tradition, Mr. Canning was hunted into 
his grave by his opponents, and Mr. Disraeli displayed his 
most brilliant talents in stigmatising the treachery of the 
great repentant Protectionist. Nor, indeed, should we 
read without the utmost amazement of Mr. McKinley 
spending a friendly three days with Mr. Cleveland, 
in spite-of their common hostility to Mr. Bryan, 
or still less of Mr. Bryan’s social amenities with 
the adversaries whom he had denounced for wishing to 
crucify him and his fellow-silverites “on a cross of gold.” 
Is it that there is now more real political sympathy at 
bottom between Conservatives and their opponents in 
England than there is in America, or France, or that the 
tordiality depends on what we may call almost accidental 
personal characteristics? Of course Mr. Balfour has 
never shown, and probably has never felt, that saeva 
indignatio against his adversaries which a French Re- 
publican feels against a reactionary or even against one 
of the Rallied party, and we hardly understand on this 
ide of the Atlantic the bitterness which the elaborate 
organisation of party seems to have engendered among 
¢ adherents of the Republican and Demoeratic parties in 
the States. Of all questions likely to make men thirst for 
their adversaries’ political blood, a Currency question 
seems to us the least promising. Mr. Balfour is a 


Goschen sees so much to say on both sides of the question 
that rancour on the subject is as far from his mind as 
it would be on the best device for improving the 
efficiency of a torpedo-catcher. Lord Salisbury is 
believed to favour Bimetallism in his historieal conscious- 
ness, but he is certainly no more of a bigot on the 
subject than Mr. Goschen, and you have to go out- 
side the ranks of Cabinet or ex-Cabinet Ministers 
to discover any true spirit of persecution among the 
currency theorists. Yet in the United States, as we see, 
the bitterness of a genuinely religious fury animates those 
who take up the cause of the silverites against the ad- 
vocates of gold. Nor was the controversy less bitter 
between those who declared for a permanent Civil Service 
not liable to be superseded with every change of political 
parties, and those who advocated the doctrine that the 
victors should take the spoils. Again, we do not think that. 
the tolerance of public men for their adversaries in England 
can be regarded as chiefly due to the personal qualities of 
particular leaders. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, though he 
has always avoided the more acrimonious personalities, 
evidently felt a great wave of wrath possess his soul when 
he came across the obstinate unbelief of Liberal Unionists. 
He called them the monstrous births of the political world. 
Still, when the strife is over and the victory won, and that, 
too, on what he regards as the wrong side, he cannot show, 
and we doubt whether he can feel, the smallest resent- 
ment against the Liberal Unionists for turning the scales 
against his Irish protégés. There is certainly somewhere 
a blessed deficiency of rancourin English statesmen. They 
can feel very hotly for a time, but they cannot prevent their 
wrath oozing away almost as rapidly as it sprang up. 

On the whole, we are certainly not a vindictive peuple, 

though whether that arises from causes absolutely 

creditable to us, or more or less tinctured with a want of 
earnestness, is quite another question. Comparing 
ourselves with the people of the United States, we should 
say that our deficiency in political rancour is wholly in 
our favour, for they are quite as incapable of ultimate 
vindictiveness as we are; but they have a capacity which 

we cannot admire, for fostering a vindictiveness which is 

at bottom business-like, and not passionate. But if we 

compare ourselves with the French or Italians, we are not 
so sure that the advantage is all on our side. <A good 

deal of what we call, and indeed condemn as vindictive- 
ness in them, really arises from the possession of [deep 
convictions on political subjects, while ours not unfre- 
quently seem to evaporate with the occasions which 

brought them forth. They are often vindictive because 
they attach as much importance to their cause after the 
strife is over and the victory won by their opponents, as 

they did in the rage of the battle itself. With us that is 

not so. We are very apt to wonder how we could have 

felt so strongly. 


We have little sympathy with Cato, of whom it was said, 
Victriz causa diis placuit sed victa Catoni; and when we 
get beaten, we doubt whether we were right after 
all. We are, so far, on the side of the gods (though 
not perhaps on God’s, for his cause seldom conquers 
till after it has been apparently conquered) not. on 
Cato’s. Our English doctrine, that nothing succeeds 
like success, has a sort of genuine scepticism about 
it. We did not as a nation entirely believe even in 
the justice of the North thirty years ago, till we 
saw Grant and Sherman winning their way to Rich- 
mond. But this scepticism, we admit, affected the 
upper classes much more than the working population. 
Our artisans were quite staunch on the side of the North, 
even when they were suffering keenly from the Cotton 
Famine. Still, we believe it to be true that to a certain 
extent our deficiency in political rancour is due to some 
feebleness in our grasp of political principle. We fight 
well, but there is a sort. of reserve in most of us which 
signifies that our convictions may very possibly give way, 
if the battle goes decisively against us. We boast of 
learning by experience, but that often means that our 
principles are only provisional, and that-if:they do not win, 
we are not so very reluctant:to:change them. That has 
none of the true tenacity of deep moral conviction about. 
it. It was, surely, far from creditable to the political 
instinct of the middle class in 1861, that they were so 
ready to take the side of the slave-owners. When we are 
disposed to plume ourselves on the political tolerance of 





Bimetallist, and yet acts cordially with a Chancellor of 
Exchequer who is Monometallist to the core; and Mr. 
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our statesmen, we ought always to recall that collapse of 
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political principle, when every failure of the North seemed 
to produce new sympathy with the South. 

Political rancour has two different roots. One is, no 
doubt, as we have just implied, the indignation with 
which true conviction resents what it regards as the 
temporary triumph of the wrong party, the tyrannical 
party and the selfish party, an indignation all the greater 
for the sense of defeat. But there is another sort of 
political rancour, not so respectable,—the irritation at 
feeling ourselves more or less humiliated. It takes true 
magnanimity to crush that, and to realise that our 
opponents are none the wickeder for having beaten us, 
—since party feeling always tends to persuade us that 
they are. In this kind of rancour we are disposed to 
hope that Englishmen are more deficient than most other 
nations, partly, perhaps, because we are inclined to respect 
success too much, but also because our race always 
admires a vigorous opponent for his vigour rather more 
than men of other races. And in this, on the whole, 
excellent quality we believe that true culture confirms us. 
The more culture the working men get, the more able 
they are to recognise the ability and vigour of their 
adversaries. In candour of that kind our statesmen 
have never been deficient, and now, to our great satis- 
faction, our working classes are beginning to show it 
also. It is one of the natural results of education, and one 
of its best results. We often wonder that the political 
parties of the United States do not show more of it. We 
suspect that it is because the States are too much divided 
from each other to admit of the growth of a general and 
impartial public opinion, and because the immersion in 
business is so complete that all general education there is 
very shallow. Certainly there seems to be much more of 
the political rancour which a very little candour would ex- 
tinguish, in the United States, than there is in England, 
and that is one of their characteristics that we can 
least understand. Mr. Burns has shown himself more and 
more capable of seeing the weak side of his own associates 
in the Labour party, since he entered Parliament. Even 
the Trades-Unions are shocked by such temerity as they 
showed in the Norwich Congress, and do not venture to 
confirm all the rash resolutions there passed. 





NEW TAXES ON THE CONTINENT. 


$ use adoption by M. Dupuy of the proposal to 
establish a State monopoly of spirits as a source 
of revenue may turn out to be an important event in the 
history of taxation, and certainly deserves the attention of 
all who watch the slow progregs of political development. 
M. Dupuy has been a Premier, he has a keen eye for 
popular movements, and he has no prejudice against 
alcohol, the free sale of which he recently defended. He 
takes up the defence of the proposed monopoly because he 
believes that it will be popular, so popular as to give him 
a fresh chance of power, and it is by no means certain 
that he is mistaken. Very powerful forces are working 
together on the Continent in favour of new methods of 
taxation. To begin with, the Treasuries all want a great 
deal more money, in fact a surplus revenue as yet un- 
appropriated. That cannot for some yeare to come be 
obtained by reducing armaments, and though civil ex- 
penditure may be reduced by millions of francs in some 
quarters, it must be increased by millions of pounds in 
many others. The ruling classes are just as eager to 
“ develop civilisation” as they understand it as the voting 
classes, and “ civilisation” in its modern sense is the 
most costly of luxuries. It may be a profitable luxury 
in the end,—we are not disputing that,—but inter- 
mediately it demands a very large and quite new expendi- 
ture. It is decided that education shall be universal, and 
if it is to be worth anything, if teachers are not to be at 
once the most influential and most discontented of all 
classes, and if the school buildings are to be maintained in 
a healthy condition, the outlay will not be less than thirty 
shillings a year per household. That is twelve millions a 
year in a State of forty millions, and that is only an item in 
the programme, and is prominent in our eyes because it has 
already been sanctioned by popular majorities. Then 
some “improvements” which cost money are inevitable, 
however reluctant Governments may be to commence 
them,—light railways, village roads capable of bearing 
motor-cars, junction canals and deeper rivers, reservoirs for 
irrigation on the Asiatic scale, and some excessively chear 








ae” . . 
system of relieving the growing congestion of great citi 
probably by tubes underground worked by electric naa 
Few of these things will pay at once, and none will by 
carried through on the Continent, where distances 
great and the populations economical, without assis 
rendered for a time at least by the community, Ip 
State for the next fifty years the “Improvement” }j) 
will come to millions. Then rulers and ruled alike want 
to do something big if they can to reduce the irritation 
caused by inequalities of fortune, an irritation which jg 
already shaking Republics as well as thrones. In ey 
State of the Continent outside Russia, statesmen are pro. 
posing plans for Old-age Pensions, the provisions against 
accident or epidemic sickness are being increased, and there 
is discussion which will soon become action upon the 
necessity of general Poor-laws. The cost of indulgin 
Pity in these ways will run to millions, yet it must be 
incurred if rulers are to be safe and residuums kept quiet, 
There is not, in fact, a Government in Europe, not ex. 
cluding our own, which would not, if it had the money 
spend 30 per cent. more than at present reaches the 
Treasuries. 


At the same time, the limits of easy taxation have y 
nearly been reached. Import duties, if further increaged 
cease to draw; export duties are made impossible by 
international competition ; and the ruling classes, includin 
almost all small freeholders, keenly dread direct taxation, 
They are afraid, to put the matter with brutal plainness, 
that if the Governments and the “ Have-nots” ever unite 
to employ that instrument, the “ Haves” may be compelled 
to pay 15s. in the pound, a thing which is supposed really 
to have happened in the later days of the Roman Empire, 
when the cwriales, or well to do, paid for everybody. They 
are even afraid that the people, in their eagerness to be 
comfortable, may take the substance of property itself, a 
course already recommended by all the more vehement 
Socialists, especially as regards land, mines, forests, and 
citizens’ dwellings, if within mural limits. The desire, 
therefore, to find alternative methods of filling the 
Treasury is very keen,—is, in fact, only kept down 
because it is still possible to fill all deficits by loans, 
and to make guarantees do the work of more direct 
subventions, that is, in fact to emit promises in lieu of 
cash. Under these circumstances, the statesmen naturally 
turn to the old device of monopolies, which, though onc 
detested beyond all measure, have in the oddest way 
recovered a degree of popularity. Those which exist are 
fairly well administered, or at all events not administered 
for private advantage as the old monopolies were—the 
Post Office, for instance, is everywhere a monopoly 
against which no mau raises a voice—and the sanel 
Socialists, who will ultimately, we suppose, rule th 
insane Socialists, distinctly like monopolies, The State, 
they say, should be the great capitalist, because then the 
profit of capital goes to the relief of the general citizen The 
Government, therefore, when it proposes monopoly has n¢ 
popular insurrection to fear, not even if the thing nono 
pelised be food. At this very moment the Agrarian party 
in Prussia, which includes most of the peasantry, ‘8 pro- 
posing that the State should be the sole impurter o! 
cereals, and is beaten rather oy the Executive, which still 
believes in scientific economies and dreads bread-riots in 
the cities, than by the representatives of the people, who 
for their part go on taxing a thing like rye. There are 
ideas, therefore, afloat—formidable ideas, ideas which 
catch rulers as well as dreamers—of getting ear) 
revenues out of monopolies, and making the State sole 
manufacturer of spirits, sole importer of articles like cor 
and sugar, sole insurance office against fire and death, sole 
manufacturer of explosives, from sporting powder up td 
Romite, or whatever the last new destructive energy 
called, and sole proprietor of all means of communication. 
The idea is that with these new resources the State would 
be in possession of those means of “ developing a higher 
and more merciful civilisation,” which it is admitted by 
everybody except the few who do not believe that comfort 
is the best ideal that the human race so urgently n 
We thus have rulers, modern philanthropists, a heavy 
section of the masses, and a large section of the properti 
classes, all pulling together on the Continent in favour 0 
the experiment of which M. Dupuy’s proposal is the 
first instalment, or rather the third, for in France thé 
State already monopolises tobacco and salt. They do not 
yet pull together in this couniry, but then in this country 
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ee felt by the body of the people, and the 
ae ee analie is far hae halon sey We 
pron as far as the mere payment is concerned, a two- 
chilling Tncome-tax, and a duty of threepence a pound on 
shi r, and a penny a pound on salt, and a shilling a bottle 
pon ‘its without fear of insurrections, and we should do 
varie event of long-continued war. 

We see nothing inherently immoral in this trend of 
Continental ideas if they include fair compensation to 
existing interests, and one or two of the popular objections 
to them are of the nature of meaningless clap-trap. People 
are always repeating that under a State monopoly an 
article or a service must be bad, but all the while the Post- 

Office is better managed than any great private business, 

Indian opium is to other opium what a good Havana is to 

a penny Pickwick, and a man-o’-war is the most effective 

of all machines afloat. State work is good work when 

either the people or the Treasury care about it, and bad 
work when they do not. Nor do we think much of the 
assertion that monopolies never produce much revenue. 
The spirit monopoly in Russia is the mainstay of the 

Treasury, and the State in all countries secures good 

service more cheaply than private employers. Nor can we 

quite see that the State, as regards alcohol, would be 
occupying any position to be deprecated on social grounds. 
It does not simply allow the sale of spirits, it formally 
licenses it, and the only novelty in its position as 
monopolist would be that it could, if the people 
wished it, restrict consumption at will by increas- 
ing price. It could, for example, nearly prohibit 
the taking of absinthe which the doctors deprecate so 
energetically, by raising the price of that nerve-destroying 
drug until it was inaccessible to anybody except mil- 
lionaries. The real objections, as we conceive, to State 
monopolies, are that they limit the scope of private enter- 
prise, and might if they covered a wide area impair 
the national energy, and that they diminish and might 
destroy the general perception that taxation is unpleasant. 
That feeling is, we are convinced, a healthy restraint 
tending to brace the national fortitude, and disincline the 
people to attempt experiments for which they are not 

ly to make perceptible sacrifices. The possession of 
the purse of Fortunatus would soon destroy its owner’s 
judgment and sense of responsibility, and a nation is only 
an aggregate of individuals. If a man wishes to be 
benevolent, and that is the wish just now of those who 
direct opinion, he should part with something of his own, 
and not merely order expenditure from a fund which he 
did not create, and the depletion of which he does not 
feel. We all bemoan the fact that in modern society 
State expenditure is mainly ordered by voters who pay no 
taxes which they perceive; and with a system of State 
monopolies, that would be the position of all classes alike. 
To the extent of the monopoly revenue they would seem 
to be drawing on a reservoir which filled itself. We fully 
believe, however, that the experiment will be tried, and 
shall watch its results with an interest sharpened by the 
conviction that democracy has yet to learn the great lesson 
that there are good things as well as bad things from 
which men must refrain. A man can ruin himself by 
giving as well as by spending, and is all the more likely 
to do it when his heart has grown pitiful because his con- 
science is so satisfied with the object in view. 





THE REPORTED DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


saa discovery of new and important goldfields is 
now a matter of almost monthly occurrence, and 
the additions, actual and prospective, to the world’s 
gold supply are so enormous that the desirability of 
restricting the coinage of the metal has already been 
seriously put forward. But commonplace as the announce- 
ment of such discoveries has become, it is with a feeling 
of renewed interest that we read the news that a rich 
eld is believed to have been found in Newfoundland, 
the unfortunate fog-enveloped colony that has been so 
fruitful a cause of anxiety to all who are interested in our 
Empire. 

One is accustomed to associate the name of Newfound- 
land with lobster fisheries which are chiefly rch in causes 
of interminable friction with French fishirmen, and in 





Tecent years with a banking crisis and a temporary | 


cull vse of credit. Indeed, the straits to which the island | 


was reduced not long ago were so desperate that it was 
urged that it could only be rescued from bankruptcy and 
chaos by being taken back into the grasp of the Imperial 
Government and made once more into a Crown Colony. 
And now, by a happy accident, some one has, if we are to 
believe news which is at present unconfirmed, hit upon 
a goldfield in the midst of this unfortunate island, and its 
inhabitants may look forward to an era of prosperity such 
as all the cod-liver-oil in the universe and a whole pyramid 
of lobster-pots could never have secured for them. If the 
gold of Newfoundland is a real fact, we are likely to hear 
little more of the Treaty of Utrecht and the disputed 
fishing-rights, for the gold-mining business and all the 
kindred industries that accompany it are bound to absorb 
most of the attention of the islanders. Indeed, the effect 
of such a discovery in the history of a community can 
hardly be overrated. In all uges and in all parts of 
the world the existence of gold in a certain spot has 
sufficed to transform, as if by magic, the territory in 
which it was found. At the dawn of recorded history 
it was this cause that had already flooded the East with 
riches, stimulated her commerce, and enabled her peoples 
to raise Empires the splendour of which has never, in 
some respects, been surpassed. In the Middle Ages the 
possession of the mineral wealth of South America raised 
Spain to a position of overwhelming strength in Europe, 
for which the capacities of her people would hardly have 
fitted her without some such accidental assistance. And 
later the acquisition, by conquest and colonisation, of 
many important auriferous centres by England has been 
one of the chief causes of her transformation from an 
obscure island in one corner of Europe to the mistress of 
the greatest Empire that the world has yet seen. The 
gold-mines of Australia have turned a trackless desert 
into a thriving, if rather over-capitalised, continent, and 
the same great force has created some of the richest 
Western States of North America and has revolutionised 
Imperial policy in South Africa, which once re- 
garded the Orange River as the impassable limit 
of Colonial expansion, and looked upon our station 
at the Cape as merely an important stepping-stone on the 
way to India. Beyond the Orange River the country was 
considered to be an unprofitable waste, and the chief 
reason of our recognition, in 1852 and 1854, of the in- 
dependence of the Boer States in the Transvaal and 
across the Orange River was the belief that their territories 
could never repay the cost of reducing them under our 
allegiance. Now the Cape Culony, though its strategical 
position is still of great importance, is regarded chiefly as 
a point d’appui for the development of the rich gold-bearing 
tracts of the interior, and the Transvaal Republic has been 
rescued from bankruptcy by the wealth of the Witwaters- 
rand field, and offers so tempting a prize that its territory 
has been violated by raiders in defiance of the law of 
nations and the most solemn treaty obligations. 


But owing to the enormous accumulations of capital 
awaiting opportunities of investment and speculation, and 
the marvellous rapidity with which it and the other forces 
of industry can now be transmitted, the latest develop- 
ment in this direction is, as might be expected, the most 
amazingly sudden and rapid. The Budget statement 
made a few days ago in the Legislative Assembly of 
Western Australia showed that the revenue of the Colony 
during the preceding year had amounted to £1,858,000, 
showing an increase of no less than £732,000, and that the 
estimated revenue for the current year was £2,425,000, an 
increase of £1,113,850, as compared with the previous 
year’s estimate. For 1894 the revenue amounted to 
£863,000, and ten years earlier to £290,000. The figures 
of the imports show an equally startling advance,—a 
dozen years ago they were valued at just over half a 
million, and last year’s were worth, in spite of the fall 
in prices, some three and three-quarter millions. And 
these changes have been effected while the riches of the 
fields are, with the exception of a few favoured spots, 
little more than an assertion. The mineralised surfaces 
have been hardly scratched at present, and though con- 
fidence in the future of the field is generally expressed, 
no practical refutation has as yet been given to the 
jeremiads of certain cavillers who contend that the 
wealth on the ground does not justify the expectation 
of its continuance in the deep levels, and point to 
certain notorious instances in which very rich surface 
workings were only a rich bait concealing ruin and disap- 
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pointment. These uncertainties, however, only make the 
extraordinarily rapid development of the colony more 
remarkable, and add piquancy to the spectacle of this little 
community, which even now, after a very rapid increase, 
numbers only one hundred and twenty thousand odd souls, 
and could be comfortably stowed in Brighton, preparing to 
spend two and a half millions on a supply of water for use 
in the extraction of gold, which is still more or less an 
aspiration. 

Such are the effects, with all their incalculable poten- 
tialities for good and evil, of discoveries similar to that 
which is now reported from Newfoundland. Gold-mining 
brings prosperity with it, but it brings also in its train, owing 
to the speculative nature of the enterprise, a horde of needy 
ne’er-do-weels whose presence is less desirable. Probably 
no other industry raises such a crop of lies and swindlers, and 
itis the gold-mining page of joint-stock history that is most 
thickly bespattered with instances of fraud and failure. 
Between the miner who has a claim to sell and the investor 
who buys shares in the Bonanza of Newfoundland, 
Limited, which is formed to purchase it, there is too often 
a string of middlemen and sub-vendors who exact such 
tolls from the property before it starts work that it is 
sunk under a weight of wasted capital before it is even 
christened. We can only hope that the Newfoundland 
goldfield, if it appeals for subscriptions, will show an 
amprovement in this respect, and that a larger proportion 
of the prices paid by British investors will go, not into 
the gaping pockets of promoters, but to the Newfound- 
landers themselves. With regard to the hypothetical 
increase in the world’s gold supply, we have no need to 
fear at present lest the buying power of the sovereign 
should be seriously depreciated. When any signs are 
shown of inflation of the prices of general commodities it 
will be time enough to consider whether the metal on which 
British credit is based is becoming too plentiful. At 
present the low range of prices is still cursed by merchants 
who have old stocks on hand, and blessed by purchasers 
whose purses are light. And there are still some bimetallists 
who believe that gold is scarce. 





THE TRADES-UNION CONGRESS. 


cage ne the most interesting detail in the generally 
quiet proceedings of the Trades-Union Congress, 
which has been sitting in Edinburgh this week, was in the 
attitude of that assembly towards the subject of Inter- 
national Labour Congresses. The Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee dealt with that topic in what seemed 
to some of the delegates too reserved and diffident a 
fashion. The Committee declined to express their own 
opinion directly on the value of such gatherings as that 
which met a few weeks ago in London, but observed that 
“itis only fair to point out, having regard to all that 
took place at the late Congress, and the experiences of the 
past, whether it would be a wise and prudent policy for 
the Trades-Union Congress in the future to identify itself 
with Congresses of this character.” Mr. Pickard, the 
well-known Yorkshire mining leader, who is not given to 
circumlocutory disguise of his sentiments, was quite 
satisfied with this clause, which plainly meant, in his 
opinion, that those who framed it “held out no hope of 
joining any further Congress composed, as the last was, 
of men unknown in this country and perhaps not known in 
their own.” Yet it seems quite possible that the minority 
of 91, who supported the motion of a Socialist, Mr. Parnell, 
for the rejection of the clause, against 143, who carried 
it, was partly composed of men who merely objected to 
express an unfavourable opinion in the form of a question. 
In any case the next vote taken gave an overwhelming 
majority in favour of a positive declaration, under which 
any participation of British Trades-Unions, as such, in an 
International Congress composed like that of last month, 
appears to be definitely precluded. By 172 to 11 it was 
resolved to add the following sentence to the report of 
the Parliamentary Committee:—“ That all future Inter- 
national Congresses be constituted by representatives from 
bond-fide labour organisations, and that delegation be 
determined on the lines of the British Trades-Union 
Congress,”—the plain meaning of which is that the 
representatives of the British Trades-Unions ought to 
insist that the Societies with whose representatives they 


. . a 
reasonable proportion to their numbers. This declarati 
let it be observed, was added on the motion by 
one of the “old Unionists,” but of Mr. Ben Tillett 
a fact which may surely be taken to illustrate ne 
marked detachment of the real British Trades-Uniont 
however “advanced,” from a good many of hig Social 
friends at home, as well as from a very large number of 
Continentalagitators. An International Labour Con 
in which the British Trades-Unions were represented jr 
proportion to their numbers, and were not liable to ; 
voted down by the delegates of numerically insignificant 
bodies of theorists at home and abroad, would quit 
possibly, indeed probably, pass some very unpractical 
resolutions, but it would be a gathering very different in 
character from that which made so poor an exhibition in 
the Queen’s Hall last month. It is quite conceivable that 
English industry might gain a.great deal from a Wisely. 
inspired understanding between labour organisations here 
and abroad. Foreign competition with our manufactures 
is materially aided by the relative cheapness of foreign 
labour, and it might be well worth the while of some of 
our Trades-Unions, and of our employers also, to aid in the 
promotion of an effective movement for increased remunera. 
tion or shortened hours in the case of workmen in 
Germany, Belgium, or France. An International Labour 
Congress, rationally organised, would take account, it may 
be presumed, of the comparative conditions of labour 
in similar occupations in various countries, and would 
only encourage such local or general action as might be 
expected to tend towards a general levelling-up of those 
conditions. The Edinburgh Trades-Union Congress seems 
to have had this truth in view, even if somewhat dimly, 
and is to be congratulated on the decision with which it 
manifested its aversion to the idea of any further waste of 
the time and the reputation of working-class leaders in 
disorderly and unrepresentative gatherings. 

Yet it must, with regret, be acknowledged that the 
practical and sober spirit which prompted the attitude 
taken up by the Edinburgh Congress on the subject of 
international labour relations—we write in necessary 
ignorance of the course of yesterday’s promised debate on 
the American Mr, Gomperz’s telegram urging the holding 
of an International Trades-Union Congress—failed t 
dominate the whole of its proceedings. We have a very 
large amount of sympathy with the movement for shorten- 
ing hours of labour, and think it very possible that there 
are many occupations in which an eight-hours day marks 
the normal limit of the workman’s effective productive 
capacity concurrently with the satisfaction of those human 
needs the neglect of which means the stoppage of real 
upward progress. But none the less does it seem to us to 
argue a lamentable want of judgment in the representa. 
tives of British Trades-Unions to pass, by the great 
majority of 117 (211 to 34). a resolution affirming that 
“the time has arrived when the hours of labour should be 
limited to eight per diem in all trades and occupations in 
the United Kingdom,” and instructing their Parlia 
mentary Committee to promote immediate legislation with 
that object. Nothing can be more certain than that any 
such legislation would produce the gravest disorganisation 
in many important industries,—disorganisation so serious 
as to deprive them of much of their hardly won share in 
the general revival of trade, and very possibly to put them 
at a permanent disadvantage as compared with their 
rivals. This must, one would think, be perfectly obvious 
to all Trades-Unionists, and even allowing, as we are quite 
ready to do, for the genuine belief held by many of them 
that the enforcement by Parliament of an eight-hour 
day is one of the surest means of reducing the number: 
of the unemployed, there does appear to be a surprising 
recklessness in the slap-dash advocacy by the Congress a8 
a whole, of a measure which would go far to cripple tem- 
porarily, if not permanently, some of the main sources of 
employment. 

The only excuse, and a poor one, for the action of the 
Congress in this regard, is that the delegates generally 
recognise the truth of the remark made by their President, 
Mr. Mallinson, in his opening address, that “ considering 
the normal progress of our legislative machine, a general 
Eight-Hours Bill is not conceivable within the next quarter 
of a century,” and that they hope, by the declaration of 
their collective aim, to influence the action of their eu- 





hold international councils, are composed of genuine 
working men, and that their representation bears some 


ployers and the opinion of the public at large. Publie 
opinion, indeed, as Mr. Mallinson wisely recognised, has 
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‘ly become much more sympathetic in its attitude 


weeds the real grievances and the real needs of working 
men than was the case thirty or forty years ago. But we 
do not believe that its support is to be readily won by the 
utting forward of demands which. are obviously made 
vithout any consideration of the enormous difficulties in 
which great national interests would be plunged if 
‘they were conceded. This remark. applies, if possible, 
still more emphatically to the reassertion by the Edin- 
burgh Congress on Wednesday of the principle of the 
nationalisation of the land. It is true that, having 
ard to the very unfavourable effect of the preposterous 
resolution passed at the Norwich Congress in 1894, on 
the motion of Mr. Keir Hardie, for the nationalisation not 
only of the Jand, but of all “the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange,” this year’s Congress reverted 
to something nearer the scope of Mr. Henry George’s 
original programme. But it entirely failed to indicate 
whether in its opinion that programme was to be realised 
by wholesale confiscation or by the acceptance by the 
State of the enormous burden which, as the late Mr. 
Fawcett pointed out, would be entailed by the expropria- 
tion of landlords on equitable terms. That being so, the 
nationalisation resolution at Edinburgh, at the best, must 
be taken as illustrating a deplorable want of sense of 
responsibility on the part of those who passed it. We 
regret this in itself, and we regret it because of the 
diminution which it necessarily causes in the weight of 
the resolutions of the Congress on other subjects. Thus 
it becomes really difficult to know what importance to 
attach to the condemnation by the Congress of the contract- 
ing-out clause in the Truck Act of last Session. On that sub- 
ject and the improvement of the law in regard to employers’ 
liability, one would like to be able to regard the declara- 
tions of the Trades-Union Congress as conveying the care- 
fully considered views of a body peculiarly competent to 
set forth at any rate one side of industrial questions of 
great interest. But the levity shown by the delegates in 
regard to some of the wider problems with which they 
dealt, inevitably damages the authority of their utterances 
on subjects which they might reasonably be supposed to 
have examined with the greatest circumspection We 
trust that the justice of these considerations will be recog- 
nised by some of the leaders of the working classes. To 
us it isa real matter of regret to have to comment un- 
favourably on any of the proceedings of the “ Parliament 
of Labour,” and a genuine pleasure to acknowledge, as we 
conclude by doing, the wisdom of the resolution. passed 
at Edinburgh urging more intimate relations and mutual 
support between trades-unionism and co-operation, both 
distributive and productive. 








MODULATION IN INVECTIVE 

N R. GLADSTONE, in the brief note published yesterday 

week, in which he acknowledged a work on “ Armenia 
and its Sorrows,” described the Sultan as “the assassin who 
sits on the throne of Constantinople.” We have no fault to 
find with the language so far as its mere violence is con- 
cerned. We are sure that there have been many assassins 
who have been less deeply plunged both in blood-guiltiness 
and in the deceit by which their end has been gained, than 
the Sultan. But the phrase misses a good deal of the appro- 
priate outline and fine shading of which Mr. Gladstone, when 
he is not too wroth to be artistic, has often shown himself 
capable, An assassin sitting on the throne is, we may say, a 
rough and not a carefully conceived expression to describe 
the Sultan and his recent deeds. What we miss in it 
is that clear apprehension for the special aspects of the 
situation- which invective at its best always displays,— 
that eye for the effectiveness with which these aspects 
are presented, set off, and thrown out, that would bring 
to mind the fall significance of the censure. What strikes 
ts in the position of the Sultan is the way in which he 
has concealed his hatred of the Armenians in the blinding 
light of his Oriental despotism. As Haroun Alraschid was 
supposed to have used his despotic power to discover what 
was evil in the condition of Bagdad, and to repair its mischiefs, 


‘to the present Sultan has successfully used his despotic power 


to envelope in a cloud of secrecy what is most malignant in 
his own heart, and to indulge it. Very possibly he is really 


better of him on that account, his own Mahommedan subjects 
would. Still it is not so much his being seated on a throne, 
and his fanaticism, if he be a fanatic, as the success with 
which he has used his autocracy to make that conspicuous 
position a sort of halo of darkness, if one may use such a self- 
contradictory phrase, that strikes one. 


Invective, as it seems to us, should always have its finer modu- 
lations of effect, if it is to strike home. The sting should be in its 
reserves. Mr. Gladstone is a great orator, but the personalities 
of oratory have almost always been foreign to his genius, He 
has been so generous in his personalities, that artistic invective 
has seldom come in his way. His great rival, Mr. Disraeli, on 
the contrary, made invective no mean part of. his study, and 
there are few examples in our. language of more:delicate in- 
vective than some of his attacks on Sir Robert Peel. In these 
he always studied reserve and left the point of his invective to 
rankle in the proud breast of his antagonist. He took pains 
with his outlines. He took pains with his shading. But the 
poignancy of the thrust was always more or legs left. to the 
imagination of his hearers to supply, though so left that they 
could not help supplying it. Take, for instance, the celebrated 
speech on Agricultural Distress in 1845, the one that ended 
with the declaration that in his belief “a Conseryative 
Government 1s an organised hypocrisy.” Mr. Disraeli began 
his peroration by a panegyric on the speeches in which Sir 
Robert Peel had defended Protection. “I remember him 
making his Protection speeches. They were the best speeches 
Tever heard. It was a great thing to hear the right honour- 
able gentleman say ‘I would rather be the leader. of the 
gentlemen of England than possess the confidence of 
Sovereigns.’ That was a grand thing, We don’t hear much 
of ‘the gentlemen of England’ now. But what of that? 
They have the pleasures of memory,—the charms of 
reminiscence. They were his first love. And though he may 
not kneel to them now as in the hour of passion, still they 
can recall the past; and nothing is more useless or unwise 
than these scenes of recrimination and reproach, for we know 
that in all those cases where the beloved object has ceased to 
charm, it is in vain to appeal to the feelings. You know that 
this is true. Almost every man has gone throughit. My 
honourable friends reproach the right honourable gentleman; 
the right honourable gentleman does what he can to keep 
them quiet; he sometimes takes refuge in arrogant silence, 
and sometimes he treats them with haughty frigidity; and if 
they knew anything of human nature, they would take the hint 
and shut their mouths. But they won’t. And what happens 
then? The right honourable gentleman, being compelled to 
interfere, sends down his valet, who says in his genteclest 
manner, ‘ We can have no whining here.’” That was exquisite 
invective. It gave a perfect photograph of Sir Robert Peel’s 
proud and frigid manner of meeting remonstrance and re- 
buke. It pointed out first the honourable pride which he had 

formerly felt in leading the gentlemen of England, and then 
the cold pride with which he disdained their reproaches 
and ignored their wounded hearts,—his “arrogant silence,” 
his “haughty frigidity,” and once more the mission of his 
“valet” to put a stop to their “whinings.” And yet in a 
sense the whole passage magnified Sir Robert Peel, and 
humiliated the “honourable friends” behind Mr. Disraeli. 
“Tf they knew anything of human nature, they would take 
the hint and shut their mouths.” That was a suggestion of 
something like contempt for his “ honourable friends,” which 
brought out in strong relief Mr. Disraeli’s charge of ingratitude 
and betrayal on the part of Sir Robert Peel. He had been un- 
grateful to a party without strength or reticence. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was not afraid of making even his own followers wince, 
so long as their wincing made his great adversary wince the 
more. There is the true secret of the higher invective. It adde 
a certain venom even to the sufferings of the victims that it 
may still more impress indirectly on the imagination the cal- 
culating coldness of the victimiser. What careful modulation 
there was in all Mr. Disraeli’s most trenchant attacks! How 
he exalted the grandeur of the strong man whom he intended 
to overthrow and humiliate! How carefully too, on a much 


later occasion, he damned with faint praise the ingenuity of 
the weak man whom he proposed to himself to snub, when 
describing Mr. Horsman as “the superior person” of the 
House of Commons. In his invective you could always count 





on the recoil of the boomerang. Its immediate aim was not‘its 
ultimate aim. , : 
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And so it has always been with the higher specimens of 
invective. Without a certain delicacy of modulation, it 
misses half its effect. Let us recall Pope’s invective, how 
deep it went, how carefully its lights and shades were studied, 
how fine were its gradations. No one who indulges the 
amiable wish to reach the heart with a poisoned arrow, should 
neglect to study the great satire on Addison in the letter to 
Dr. Arbuthnot. How carefully Pope led up to it, by painting 
first the unintentional errors of a dull bard who did badly, in 
pure ignorance, what he desired to show that Addison did with 
great subtlety in pure craft :— 

** And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning, 

And he whose fustian’s so sublimely bad 

It is not poetry but prose run mad; 

All these my modest satire bad translate 

And owned that nine such poets made a Tate, 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar and chafe, 

And swear, not Addison himself was safe” 
This is his preparation for the attack on Addison which he 
then delivers with the most exquisite grace, delineating Addi- 
son’s accomplished literary skill and moral cowardice, and 
contrasting both with the stupid fumbling of the man who 
* means not, but blunders round about a meaning.” 

* Peace to all such, but were there one whose fires 

True Genius kindles and fair Fame inspires, 

Blest with each talent, and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease ; 

Should such a man too fond to rule alone 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise, 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend ; 

Dreading e’en fools, by Flatterers besieged, 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged ; 

Like Cato give his little senate laws 

And sit attentive to his own applause ; 

While Wits and Templers every sentence raise 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 

Who but must laugh if such a man there be? 

Who would not weep if Atticus were he?” 
There you have the careful and discriminating eulogy which 
leads up to the attack, an attack which, as well as imputing 
craft and cowardice to Addison, draws a careless comparison 
between him and the mere bungler from whom “not Addison 
himself was safe.” The latter meant not, but blundered 
“round about a meaning.” Addison meant, but fluttered 
round about his meaning, because he was too timid to say it 
out, and too jealous not to hint it. 

The ordinary idea of invective is a literary blow with a 
bludgeon or a shot with a blunderbuss that causes a great 
report, and probably gives a deadly shock. For example, 
Macaulay’s attack on the age of Charles II. was invective of 
this bludgeoning kind :—“ Then came those days never to be 
recalled without a blush, the days of servitude without loyalty 
and sensuality without love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic 
vices, of cold hearts and narrow minds, the golden age of the 
coward, the bigot, and the slave.” That was bludgeoning invec- 
tive with a vengeance, but might it not have been surpassed in 
effect, if Macaulay had given those days credit for their cynical 
wit, their degraded and degrading humour, and approached 
his attack upon them from the side on which it would at least 
have been possible to say something in their favour, and a great 
deal more against them. That age’s “talents,” at least, were 
by no means dwarfish, though its vices were gigantic. To 
our mind, the invective which is skilfully mingled with an 
appreciation that makes the censure more effective, is the 
more rememberable and the more wounding. Invective does 
only half its work, when it merely stuns the adversary, in- 
stead of piercing and penetrating the joints of his armour. 





INSPECTORS OF FAMILIES. 

ISS BETHAM-EDWARDS will not succeed in intro- 
ducing the Conseil de Famille into England, or any 
institution analogous to it. The voters could hardly be made 
to understand what it was she was asking for. The institu- 
tion as a practical one, essential to social life, rests ultimately 
on the fact that on the Continent a majority possess family 
property of however small amount, and wish that this pro- 
perty should be protected by all possible devices. It is not 





| : 7 ee 
even permitted to waste it, except in orderly and : 


ways. To Frenchmen or Germans the idea that their 
children’s inheritances might, if they were orphans mi 
imbeciles, or in any way incompetent to defend themsel 

be stolen by trustees or other persons with access to them is 
absolutely abhorrent, and they invest a Magistrate. ages 

by a Council of male relations or friends, with the right of 
preventing any such contingencies. Indeed, the members of 
the Council are under obligation to prevent them, for not 
only isthe Magistrate bound to preside in the Family Council 
which guard minors and feeble persons, but the relatives 
whom he nominates as guardians are bound to serve, the 
ex:mptions being exceedingly few and confined in practice to 
the higher officials and the very old. To the majority of 
Englishmen, who do not possess property, such a system 
would appear absolutely useless, and indeed burdensome 
more especially as they are devoid of the feeling which on the 
Continent is the second reason for the continuance of thx 
institution. The assertion will seem a strange one to many of 
our readers, but the English are almost devoid of family feeling 
in the Continental sense. The notion that all descendants of 
a common ancestor are for at least three generations bound 
together by a sort of law of nature, and are all “ tainted” jf 
one of them is disgraced or pauperised, is wholly foreign to 
the English mind. Children wander away from their parents 
with a readiness which, in France especially, is accounted 
monstrous, brothers, unless united by personal affection, hold 
themselves irresponsible for one another, while cousins, 
unless tied up together by special circumstances, hardly 
remember their relationship, and would regard an assertion 
that they were interdependent as simply silly. The parents 
possess through a vague popular opinion, certain limited 
rights of control over their children, which, however, after the 
latter are sixteen, are not recognised by law, but the children 
have no rights over each other, while the idea of control ag 
belonging to other and more distant relatives is held to be posi- 
tively repulsive. Such relatives are constantly less in harmony 
than ordinary acquaintance, and have less reliance on each 
other’s justice or affection. Most Englishmen, and probably 
all Englishwomen, would rather submit to the control of a 
Court, or of guardians appointed by a Court, than to that of 
relatives whom they had not chosen, and whom, if they were 
not their own parents or brothers, they would suspect of 
exercising their powers from mean jealousies or out of pure 
arbitrariness. Except in special families which are tied 
together either by tradition, as some of the very great 
families still are, or by common and pressing interests, or 
by personal liking for each other, the clan-feeling in England 
is entirely dead. It survives in some of the laws affecting 
the property of intestates, but it has no base in the modem 
manners of the people, who permit any man to leave his 
property, unless he has by settlement parted with his power, 
to any stranger, to the exclusion even of his wife and his own 
children. To set up a Family Council in a community 
so devoid of “ family feeling” would be very nearly absurd; 
and there is another reason which would prevent statesmen 
of the present day, as well as voters, from even entertaining 
the idea. They no longer desire, as the respectables of the 
Continent invariably desire, to see property always descending 
in the same channels, or to maintain classes of hereditary 
possessors of money. They may be careful for their own 
families, or prefer in a vague way to see families which have 
been prosperous continue in prosperity; but they desire, on 
grounds of national welfare, that property should be flaid 
rather than fixed. If an incompetent millionaire or a foolish 
heir scatters millions, they may lament his fate or pity his 
relations, but they also reflect that the money has probably 
passed to worthier persons, and certainly will be spent upon 
more useful objects. There is regret for the fall of any 
historic house, but the merely rich rise and fall without 
exciting the smallest sympathy not created by their personal 
qualities. Let the Prodigal Son be ruined, the remainder of 
the people will only be the richer,—that is the underlying 
thought. The tendency here is not to develop, but to sweep 
away all the barriers against wastefulness, to abolish entail, 
to limit settlement till the power of making one shall hardly 
exist, and generally to leave to the individual full responsi 
bility for the care of his own possessions. Lunatics and 
minors are protected in a way if any one stirs the Courts, but 
that is all, and even this is left very much to the action of 
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¢hose interested ; while the idea of protecting the weak 
enst their own tendency to be spendthrifts hardly occurs 
even to the faddists. They moan over the misery caused by 
drunkards, but not over the misery, often very great, which is 
produced by inability to retain family possessions. 
The English people certainly would not bear the institution 
of Family Councils, but we wonder if they would bear officials 
with considerable powers of control over domestic life. Most 
amen would answer at once that they would not hear of it, and 
qe should agree, without hesitation, but that there is a 
curious mass of evidence on the other side. They do bear 
and even like, in America as well as England, an increasing 
quantity of newspaper supervision, journalists settling all 
manner of domestic details, the relations of private em- 
ployers to individual employés, for instance, and even deciding 
what reward a man ought to give to another man who has 
found and honestly restored his purse. They not only bear 
but they demand, to the dismay of the Treasury, an ever- 
increasing number of inspectors of every sort and kind, who 
are every year invested with larger powers of interference in 
industrial undertakings, and even in industry when pursued 
at home. And it is clear from the newspapers of every 
morning that large classes would like to refer even domestic 
@ifairs to the decision of officials appointed by the State. 
They try to refer them every day to the London Stipendiaries, 
who are consulted on the most intimate domestic details by 
people who are quite angry when decisions are refused, and 
who are positively grateful for a little sensible advice. They 
want protectors when subject to grievances outside the 
domain of written law, and try to find them in the Magis. 
trates. The Daily Chronicle seems to believe that the people 
would like Domestic Inspectors, with power to set everybody 
and everything straight within the family, very much, and 
we are by no means certain that our contemporary is 
totally in error. It speaks for a class no doubt, but it is 
a big one. The idea is not much in harmony with pre- 
conceived ideas of the English character, but that character 
may not in all respects have been rightly understood, 
or may be even undergoing change. Very sturdy people 
in the villages used at one time to refer everything, 
even domestic quarrels, to the squires; the clergy are con- 
sulted on matters wholly outside their province; and there 
is certainly in a hundred directions a new disposition to rely 
upon external authority, and be as it were protected by fiat 
against every variety of discomfort. The Lowland Scotch are 
very like the English, only a little more so, and the Elders in 
a Scotch congregation can “admonish” about most things 
without giving offence, as also can the “ select men” ina New 
England township. We rather think the body of Londoners 
would have borne to see the late Mr. Montagu Williams 
invested with the whole powers of a French Juge de Paix or 
a German police official, and would only have shown their 
displeasure by overwhelming him with cases and petitions. 
With a little more publicity, a little more Socialism, a little 
more sensitiveness to petty discomfort, we should not despair 
of seeing petitions to Parliament for Family Inspectors with 
authority to terminate all quarrels, to prevent all extravagance, 
and generally to remedy every grievance arising within walls. 
The English think the Continental system of control by 
telations very tyrannical and very needless, but they are 
marching pretty rapidly along the road which leads to control 
by newspapers and officials. We do not say they are wrong 
in wanting so much help, for there is more innocent feeble- 
ness in the world than one suspects, but it is odd to see 
such an element betraying itself in the English temperament. 
Bulldogs, however, choose masters as well as spaniels. 





THE CAT AS WILD ANIMAL. 

HE coming international cat show at Paris is to be 
accompanied by an historical catalogue of the breeds 
exhibited. Among these one will probably be absent, the 
“feral cat,” or domestic cat run wild. If it is exhibited the 
catalogue may be expected to explain how it is that the cat, 
the most devoted to comfort of all domesticated animals, is 
also the most ready to abandon civilisation and return to the 
woods. Any one who notices tame cats hunting must observe 
how strongly the purely wild instinct survives in these hearth- 
loving pets. Many male cats voluntarily leave the house and 
live in the woods. In the females the instinct asserts itself 


tendency is common in most domestic animals, from the 
bantams or guinea-fowls, which stray away to lay their eggs 
in nettle-beds and fences, to the female collie dogs, which 
often disappear and produce a litter among the rocks and 
heather of the Welsh mountains. As domestic cats are very 
particular, and sometimes very eccentric in the places 
which they choose for a nursery, it may be presumed 
that the “feral cat” also takes pains in the selection 
of a warm, dry spot for the kittens to be in when 
blind and helpless. In Helmingham Park, in Suffolk, a 
stream enters on the side furthest from farms or villages, and 
runs past a remote and lonely grove of very ancient trees. 
The park contains a large herd of red-deer, and abounds in 
all kinds of wild animals and birds without being over- 
preserved. Consequently it is full of charm to the naturalist, 
and probably appeals equally strongly to the taste of the 
“feral cat” for sport and quiet. Something “ whisking” across 
a cavernous hollow in one of the old elms, a mere shell of a 
tree with one quarter of its circumference entirely crumbled 
away, drew attention to the spot. Looking inside the hollow 
we saw three blind kittens lying on a nest of rotten wood. 
Behind one of the interior buttresses of the hollow tree the 
mother cat was squatted as flat as a hare, with her ears laid 
back upon her skull. We did not disturb her. Another wild 
litter was bred in a wood-stack near a house. In this case the 
kittens were of some age before they were discovered, and 
were quite as savage and unfriendly as if their parents had 
never known domestication. They never left the wood-stack 
for a greater distance than a few yards, and before emerging 
their little wild, suspicious faces might be seen peering out 
from beneath the faggots, reconnoitring the ground with 
precocious caution. 


Pursuit, escape, and repose are the three normal conditions 
of the life of any wild, carnivorous animal. In the methods 
of pursuing its prey, the half-wild cat does not differ greatly 
from the domestic animal when enjoying a hunt in the 
garden or shrubberies, except that it seems always aware 
that it must keep itself concealed from man as well as from 
the creatures it intends to capture. But those who have 
watched either when so engaged will conclude that the tame 
cat of sporting tendencies, and the “ feral cat,” which prefers to 
make a living for itself, has acquired and perpetuated mental 
powers from its contact with man, which entitle it to the 
highest place as a reflecting, carnivorous animal. It can 
“think out” a problem involving complex ideas, either at 
leisure or in a few seconds, and act on its conclusions with 
the utmost nicety and precision. Two instances of this power 
of combination of means to ends by the hunting cat will 
illustrate the deliberate and also the rapid forms of action. 
The writer watched a large male cat, who in turn was watching 
sparrows feeding in a court-yard. When disturbed by the 
opening of a back-door, the sparrows always flew to a beech 
hedge near. The cat noted this, walked behind the hedge, 
and waiting opposite to the spot to which the birds 
generally flew, jumped into the middle of them when they 
were next disturbed. This was the result of deliberation 
and calculation. Another cat which was watching sparrows 
slipped behind a row of paving stones recently taken up 
as soon as it saw the writer approaching and secured one 
driven over its head. It saw the probability that the birds 
would be driven in its direction, and acted on its conclusions 
in a second. 

With such dexterous use of the involuntary service of man, 
the cat well deserves the epithet of “ witty,” given to it by old 
writers. When hunting, certain movements and methods of 
the cat differ from those of any of the larger felidx. When 
seeking quadrupeds it waite for its prey, remaining motionless 
for an hour ata time. As the three species most frequently 
caught are mice, rabbits, and rats, the cat’s power of remain- 
ing motionless must exceed that of almost any other creature. 
Those who have sat close to a rabbit-hole in the hopes that 
the creature will emerge in time will realise the difficulty of 
keeping so still and noiseless as to be unheard in the burrow. A 
cat will creep up a sloping support set against a stack, used by 
rats as a staircase, and capture a rat every evening from this un- 
comfortable position. They have been known to kill every 
young rabbit in a certain burrow near a house for two years in 
succession, and a pair of squirrels which haunted a garden also 
lost their young ones every year, owing to the patience of a 





most strongly when the kittens are about to be born. This 





cat which lay every day near to the foot of a tree frequented 
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by them., Recently a:cat which had taken to moth-catching 
in the evening was observed to secrete itself in the middle of a 
bed of sweet-scented flowers visited by the insects. The 
“ waiting game” is peculiar to the cat. But its resources are 
by no means limited to this. Its speed for a short distance 
is very rapid, and after a stalk, conducted much as a 
cheetah stalks an antelope, it will catch a three-parts 
grown rabbit in the open. A cat which had lost a 
foot was seen to chase and gain on a squirrel crossing 
a lawn, and birds are as often captured by a rush, made 
when they are rising from the ground, as pounced upon 
sitting. The prey is generally seized with the claws, and 
instantly bitten. It is noticed that scarcely any bird survives 
after being seized by a cat. The bite is always given under 
the wing, piercing the lungs, and in the rare cases in which 
the body is uninjured, the bird usually dies of shock. Cats, 
large or small, always seem to inflict nervous mischief in a 
greater degree than does the attack of any other species. 
Their dislike to water is well known. They will hesitate to 
cross a muddy road; but when on hunting bent they take 
to the water voluntarily. A cat belonging to an inn near 
Chertsey used frequently to swim over to an osier-bed haunted 
by birds and rats. It used to slip quietly into the water 
without wetting its head, and swim with its head held high. 
Enough has been said to indicate that in pursuit of prey the 
half-wild cat possibly excels its wild ancestor in thoughtful- 
ness. In providing for its own protection it has lost some- 
thing by domestication. 

The natural device of the cat when a human enemy is 
aear is to squat, and remain motionless like a hare. The 
lynx does exactly the same, and often remains perfectly still 
when discovered, trusting apparently to the likeness of its fur 
to its surroundings, The half-wild cat does the same; and as 
in a generation or two it usually becomes “ tabby-coloured,” 
like a wild cat, this is perhaps an adequate protection. 
But cats which have themselves run wild are as often as not 
marked with white. A cat thus marked squatting in a 
bramble patch is as easily seen as a piece of newspaper, yet 
seems quite unaware that it is likely to be discovered. When 
chased by dogs it always takes to a tree. But asaclimber 
the cat is not particularly successful. Like the Indian wild 
cat, or chaus, whose fur resembles the colour of dead grass, 
it is properly a ground-living animal, and uses its climbing 
powers mainly as an aid to locomotion. 

‘As catus politicus, otherwise the jumping cat, is always an 
interesting study to inquirers, it may be mentioned that a 
cat can jump nearly seven feet perpendicular “ standing.” 
The extent of its powers of wide jumping are as uncertain as 
the direction of the jump of its political relation. But no 
fence ever stops a cat, except wire netting fixed loosely 
between iron uprights, with no cross-piece, on the top of a 
wall. This strikes the jumping cat as insecure, and being a 
cautious animal, it usually goes to another garden. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
abies 
THE BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM. 

10 {To Taz Enprror or THe “Sprcraror.” | 
Srr,—There can hardly be any doubt in the minds of those 
whohave had practical experience of the working of the 
boarding-out system in a country village that, given really 
efficient, management and supervision, this system far out- 
weighs in advantages to the children any other that can 
be devised. Qur experience here with thirty children has 
been that the children thus boarded-out are among the 
happiest and the best cared for in the parish; while with 
regard to the after results, this fact speaks for itself—i.e., 
that the twelve who have within the last three years left 
us.to.go out into the world and earn their own living, are 
all, without exception doing well, and most of them have 
money. in the savings’ bank. I am sure that secretaries of 
many other boarding-out committees would be able to bear 
similar testimony to the success of the system. 

Yet. when it is remembered that, according to the report 
for. 1894-95 of Miss Mason (Local Government Board In- 
spector of boarded-out children), only one hundred and 
thirteen committees were at work at the time of the publica- 
tion of the report, it is obvious that the boarding-out system 
isgapable of being very largely extended.;,One great difficulty 





in the way of this extension appears to be that good homeg 
and good committees are not. necessarily found together. 
There must be hundreds of villages where children conld be 


‘received, but where there is no lady (for surely the care of 


these children is essentially woman’s work P) ready to under. 
take the responsibility of forming and directing a committee, 
of advancing the necessary funds for part of the first qnarter’s 
expenses, and of devoting a very considerable amount of time 
to the work. The boarding-out system has hitherto been 
carried out entirely by voluntary workers. Much. excellent 
work has been done, but a very large area certainly remains 
which might be utilised by organisation, and which will in alj 
probability remain untouched if the system is left entirely in 
the hands of voluntary workers. : 

Here is a plan which bas not yet, so far as I know, been 
suggested. It would be possible to extend the boarding-out 
system very largely if in suitable villages where no com. 
mittee is found, children could be boarded-out under the 
care of a paid Jady-inspector, resident in the parish or imme. 


diate neighbourhood, who would undertake all the work 
which in the case of a voluntary committee is shared among 
several ladies. 


These inspectors would be appointed by the 
various Boards of Guardians, and would be answerable ta 
them and to the Local Government Board in exactly the 


same way that a boarding-out committee now is—or better 


still, they would be appointed by the central authority, if, as 
seems so desirable, one should be created for the purpose of 
dealing with the wards of the State. A central authority to 
deal exclusively with children over three years of age (as re. 
commended by the Poor-law Schools Commission) woulé 
render such a plan as this far easier to organise and to work. 
successfully. 

To consider the question of expense. Villages within a 
radius of three miles might be worked together, and in this 
way from thirty to forty children (or a larger number, if 
homes were available), might be managed by one inspector; 
The annual cost of each boarded-out child is £13 7s., and 
given one local inspector to every forty children at a salary 
of £100 to £120 per annum, the annual cost per child would 
only be raised to £16 7s., with absolutely no initial expense. 
This compares favourably with the expenditure in the large 
metropolitan schools, where (as shown in the report of the 
recent Commission), the average annual cost of each 
child is £28 14s, 2d. in addition to an initial expenditure 
of £104 5s. 6d. per place provided. In the Chorlton 
“model village,’ two hundred and eighty children (as 
at present arranged) are to be provided for at an initial 
outlay of £50,000, or £178 11s. 5d. per head, and even 
with this enormous expenditure there remains the fact. 
that a large number of children belonging chiefly to the 
pauper and criminal classes are to be herded together, 
separated from all real home influence and family life as it is 
found in the best of our cottage homes. What opportunity 
will these children have of gaining friends who will stand to 
them in the place of relations, taking an interest in starting 
them in life, and caring for them in after years? Even the 
ideal foster-parents wanted for the Chorlton Homes, whom, 
as you truly remark in your recent article, it will be very 
hard to find, can hardly be expected to take a really parental 
and individual interest in a family numbering twenty at the 
outset, and with no definable limit. There is also the very 
serious objection that to the general public the workhouse 
stigma will attach to the children sent out from this or & 
similar model village no less than to children sent out 
from barrack schools. In the case of the girls especially 
(who mostly enter domestic service), this handicaps the 
children very considerably in their start in life, and makes 
it almost impossible for them to rise above the rank of the 
general drudge. From good cottage homes we can send our 
children, both boys and girls, into gentlefolks service, where 
they have every opportunity of being trained under upper 
servants, and of gradually rising to be upper servants them- 
selves. 

I have only briefly suggested a scheme which would require 
much consideration before it could be properly organised, ané 
which, doubtless, presents many difficulties. It will at once 
be argued that the employment of paid local inspectors would 
discourage voluntary work; but though it might appear to do 
80, judging by statistics of the formation of new voluntary 
committees, it is probable that in reality the number of people 
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he work and in the children would very largely 
increase with the augmentation of boarding-out centres. It 
is hardly likely that.in any given locality where children were 
poarded-out under a paid inspector there would be found no 
ple of the better-most class ready to befriend the children 
and to help them toa startin life. It may be fully’admitted 
that the paid inspector system would be inferior to the 
voluntary committee system as worked under the most 
favourable conditions, but it would possess some advantages 
over the latter in cases where the committee was inefficient, 
and it would surely be immeasurably superior to the “ model 
village,” which is, after all, only a modification of the barrack 
school now acknowledged to be so disastrous and expensive a 
failure. 

There are of course many children who are not suitable for 
boarding-out, and these must be dealt with in schools of 
one kind or another. It would also, no doubt, prove that 
even after thorough organisation of village homes had been 
arrived at, there would still remain many children to be 
dealt with, but I feel so strongly the inestimable advantage 
to the children of family life in a country house—a 
“home” in the best sense of the word, with one at the 
head who is ready to fill the place of a mother to the 
friendless little ones—that I would advocate in the strongest 
possible terms the consideration of any plan by which the 
poarding-out system could be extended. All who have the 
true interest of the children at heart should not be satisfied 
so long as one possible cottage home remains unfilled, feeling, 
as we must, that in country home life and training lies the 
pest chance of raising the children permanently above the 
pauper and criminal classes from which the majority have 
deen drawn.—I am, Sir, &e., ExLeanor M. HAaLcomse, 

Hon. Sec. to the Balsham B.O.C. 

Balsham Rectory, Cambridge, September 8th. 
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ON BEING A WOMAN. 
(To Taw Evitor ov THE “ SpectTator,.”’] 

S1r,—I cannot understand Miss (or Mrs. P) Edith Sharp’s mis- 
taking the sex of your contributor of August 29th. The con- 
tempt for, and the girding at, the position of the feminine half 
of humanity is not uncommon, and partly the result of the non- 
sense clever women hear talked by some of the most well- 
meaning of their sisters. I should like to make one or two 
prosaic suggestions to those who agree with Mr. Bagehot that 
we women are in a “sad scrape.” Are they depressed by 
hearing that men have all the governing power and women 
can only act indirectly by influence? But pray what 
is the power a statesman exercises over his followers 
if it be not influence? Only a very small percentage of 
men have any special opportunity for ruling. You may 
indeed cite the vote, but considering how slow and indirect 
the making of laws is, and how many men are for years 
together on the side of the minority, it is far-fetched to assert 
that the possession of a Parliamentary vote makes much 
difference to the life of the average man. Your contributor 
complains that a woman’s life is swamped in detail; does she 
think that that of a man is exempt? How about a man of 
business, the adjutant of a regiment, the editor or master- 
printer of a great paperP—to take one or two of the first 
instances that occur. Surely all worthy lives are made up of 
detail; even a genius cannot be above taking pains. 

“Women are only lookers-on in life,” is her cry. A man 
once told me that he was dining with a party of brother 
Officers soon after the war in the Crimea came to anend. It 
was queried who was the person who had played the most 
distinguished part therein, and a suggestion followed that 
each man present should write down his opinion. When the 
papers were collected it was found that each one had written 
the name of Florence Nightingale. An exceptional woman 
you may say; but Florence Nightingale had an able and 
devoted staff, without which even she could have done little; 
and setting aside the governing power of a million homes, 
what would happen if every woman filling a post of trust and 
responsibility to-day (paid or unpaid) were to lay down her 
arms? You might as well say that the small wheel of a 
watch is a looker-on, because its movement is less conspicuous 
than that of the larger wheels. 

There is only one real power in this world for man or 
woman,—the power given by character. It carries far more 
weight than talent does without it. The woman who culti- 





vates unswerving rectitude, firm energy, and persevering 
goodness will become a centre and a factor in the lives of 
others wherever her lot is cast. All round us we see such 
women forced by outside pressure into positions of com- 
parative, if not positive, prominence, and they have no need 
to whine over the unalterable fact of sex.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. M. P. 


THE NEXT LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.”) 

S1r,—Surely it is not the Bishops, but “‘C. H. B.,” who has 
blandered. The Roman Augustine was the first to introduce 
Christianity, not into Britain, but to the English, when the 
British Christians were unable or unwilling to do it. To 
ignore the great debt thus due from us to Rome, because the 
great part taken later by British missionaries in Christianising 
the Northern English was for so long obscured, and has now 
been put in its right place by the labours of Lightfoot and 
others, would only be to run into a similar error on the other 
side. The Roman claims cannot be resisted by ignoring plain 
and important facts, but by throwing all the light we can on 
all the facts, and that, we may hope, next year’s celebration 
will help to do.—I am, Sir, &c., H. L. 








EPISCOPAL BICYCLISTS. 

[To tue Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.”} 
Srir,—If (as seems undoubted) clerical gaiters or leggings 
would be a great convenience to the ordinary clerical 
bicyclist, is there any sufficient reason why he should not 
adopt them? Sarely dignitaries have no exclusive right to 
their use. It is only a modern fashion that attributes any 
distinctive unofficial dress to Deans and Archdeacons. And 
the official garb, as we know, is precisely the same for every 
presbyter, whether he be Dean, Archdeacon, or simple Curate. 
I can only say, as an entirely undistinguished country vicar, 
and no bicyclist, that, as a mere matter of comfort I have for 
some time worn clerical gaiters, none making me afraid.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Rosert E, WALLIS. 

Coxley Vicarage, near Wells, September 5th. 





THE INTERROGATIVE BORE. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SrxctTator,”]} 
Srr,—If you are opening your columns to instances of suc- 
cessful dealing with the interrogative bore, I hope you will 
find space to recall Charles Lamb’s suppression of the coach 
specimen by his answer to a question as to the probability of 
its turning out a good turnip season: “I believe it depends 
very much upon boiled legs of mutton.” 

Neither ought Toots’s answer to the dancing-master at Dr. 
Blimber’s evening party to be forgotten in this connection : 
“ What, sir, are we to do with your raw materials when they 
come into our ports in return for the drain of gold?” “Cook 
’em,” gasped Toots, in a moment of inspiration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Trowell, September 5th. Wray W. Hunt. 





DOG-STORIES. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “SprcratTor.”] 
S1r,—The border-line between human Reason and the 
Instinct of Animals is so faintly traced, that many of us 
can hardly see that it exists. The story which, with your 
favour, I hope to read in the Spectator goes far to show that 
any difference is but one of degree. I have just returned from 
a tour about the Loire in company with my wife and son, who 
had with him his favourite terrier, half-fox, half-bull. On 
August 6th, at 6.30 p.m., we reached Le Mans, and drove in 
the hotel omnibus to the Hotel de la Boule d’Or, on the 
spacious Place de la République. By the time we had been 
shown our rooms, &c., table d’héte was ready, and thus it was 
8 o’clock and growing dusk before any one of the four bad 
set foot in the streets. We strolled into what was a suburb 
of the large town, when we missed ‘ Mike,’ who was frightened 
from us by the discharge of three or four rockets, for he is 
terribly “gun-shy.” Several roads diverged from the spot, 
and we separated and sought him anxiously in all of these. 
Finding no trace of him, we agreed to return to the hotel, my 
companions taking the road by which we had come, though 
we felt sure that ‘Mike’ would not again expose himself to 
the dreadful fireworks, whilst I followed another street which 
brought me to the place on the side quite away from our 
hotel. Here on the outskirts of a large crowd, brought 
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together by a vigorous band in a café, I saw the dog scouring 
to and fro as if he were on the scent of a rabbit; my familiar 
whistle brought him to me in a second; I secured him with 
my handkerchief, and we met the others just in front of the 
hotel. As we all entered, the mistress exclaimed: “Oh! I 
am so glad you have found your dog! While you have been 
out he has twice come to the house, and the second time he 
ran upstairs to your rooms” (which were on the second floor), 
“and each time he scampered out again into the street.” 


Can anything short of Reason have guided such conduct? |: 


The dog loses his friends in a town entirely new and strange 
to him; he finds his way back to the only place he knows, and, 
presumably, by another route,—that might be called instinct 
if you will. But he does not find them as he expected, and he 
leaves the house to look for them ; he does not find them in the 
town, and he again returns to the house, and this time goes 
up to the second floor of a large hotel; disappointed there, 
he rushes into the streets once more, and is at last dis- 
covered hunting energetically amongst the crowd. What 
thought and calculation are apparently shown; and how 
can these exist without reason in its fullest sense P—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Putney, September 9th. THOMAS BROOKSBANK. 

[To Tue EpiTor or THE “Spxcraror.’’] 

Srr,—I had some thirty years ago a bright little black-and- 
tan terrier, who used to be my constant companion both in 
walks and rides. His friend was my pony (though often very 
jealous of him), and he had also an ally in a bigger dog, 
belonging to a friend of mine, whose name was ‘Tiny,’ and a 
foe of another dog, who was an enemy of my little ‘ Jim.’ 
This dog flew at him on one occasion, and my dog, seeking 
refuge with his master, was trodden on by the pony, and so 
much hurt that for three weeks he was invalided and unable 
to walk. On the very first walk after the accident, ‘Tiny’ 
being his companion, my dog ran most boldly into the garden 
where his enemy lived, and was at once set upon by him, 
‘Tiny’ calmly waiting outside the hedge. Directly my dog 
ran back, pursued by his foe, the latter was immediately seized 
and shaken by ‘Tiny,’ ‘Jim’ calmly looking on. From that 
time the persecution of my dog entirely ceased; he was left 
unmolested.—I am, Sir, &c., CyYNOPHILIST. 

P.S.—I may add that four of us witnessed this curious and 
clever arrangement between the friends. 





ON SPIDERS. 
[To rae Epiror or tHE “ Spxcraror.”’] 
Srz,—A spider with tortoise-shell legs having made its web 
just outside one of our windows, I thought that observations 
concerning it might interest some of your readers. The 
spider remains in the exact centre of his web; a small fly 
having got into it, he descended rapidly, seized the fly, turned 
it over on its back and wove with its legs a neat web round it, 
then placing it in its mouth proceeded to suck its blood. 
Second day’s observation, at the same period of time, about 
2 p.m.: it was in the same position, when a wasp came up 
behind it and stung it severely. It immediately disgorged a 
large fly and, much to its chagrin, dropped it. It then hada 
series of paralytic seizures or shivering fits, and to-day has 
been too unwell to put in an appearance, remaining snugly 
ensconced in a corner of the sill. The hot, heavy weather 
may have had something to do with this, as it was seen in 
position in the morning. Are spiders with tortoise-shell legs 
“are P—I am, Sir, &c., GroreEe W. INGRAM. 
Bickenham, Cavendish Place, Bournemouth, September 9th. 








POETRY. 





IRELAND! MY IRELAND 
IRELAND, oh Ireland! centre of my longings, 
Country of my fathers, home of my heart! 
Overseas you call me: Why an ewile from me ? 
Wherefore sea-severed, long leagues apart ? 


As the shining salmon, homeless in the sea depths 
Hears the river call him, scents out the lund, 





Lives there and loves; yet with the year’s returning, 
Rusting in the river, pines for the sea, ; 

Sweeps back again to the ripple of the tide way, 
Roamer of the waters, vagabond and free, 


Wanderer am I like the salmon of thy rivers; 
London is my ocean, murmurous and deep, 

Tossing and vast; yet through the roar of London 
Comes to me thy summons, calls me in sleep, 


Pearly are the skies in the country of my fathers, 
Purple are thy mountains, home of my heart. 

Mother of my yearning, love of all my longings, 
Keep me in remembrance, long leagues apart. 


STEPHEN Gwrxy, 





BLINDNESS. 
DaRKEN’D the world! Each day the glory fades, 
All the bright sunshine lost in endless shades, 
First a dim twilight, then the day and night 
Lost in one shadow, curtain’d from the light. 
Never to see the earth Thou mad’st so fair ! 
Never to see the sun reflected there ! 
Never in Love’s fond thoughtfulness to trace 
An answering smile upon a loved one’s face.’ 
To wait in darkness for the Light of Life, 
To grope thro’ endless years of earthly strife; 
To bear with patience such a burden laid 
Till all earth’s darkness sink into the shade; 
And passed the night, Heav’n’s glory pierce the skies, 
Shining more perfect to the sightless eyes. 
H. 0. 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
MR. GLADSTONE ON BUTLER.*® 
| CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 

Mr. GLADSTONE states the case for the inevitable fallibility 
of all human knowledge with his usual power. Of course, we 
have no means of showing that we are not all of us living ina 
state of illusion. There are a very considerable number of cases 
in which men have lived under what we all know,—or rather 
confidently believe,—to be an illusion for long years together. 
How are we to be sure that our intellectual faculty is not 
imposing on us when it converts a certain number of sense- 
impressions and rational inferences into absolute beliefs as to 
the condition of the external world? Moreover, waiving this 
fundamental doubt, every inference that we draw from 
‘evidence’ is drawn on the authority of a judgment 
which we know to be fallible, since it has often misled us. 
All this is absolutely undeniable. But none the less we do 
not think that we can be properly said to be acting on 
probable evidence, when our own mind is absolutely certain, 
however legitimate it may be for others who do not see into 
our own mind, to challenge that certainty as untrustworthy. 
A child might be deceived by an overwhelming likeness in a 
stranger, as to the identity of one of his parents, but while he 
is entirely without suspicion of any such deception, he is 
not acting on what to him is probable evidence, in treating 
such a stranger as his parent. He is certain, though his 
certainty is unfounded. And we cannot believe that human 
life would be what it is if, in our relations with either 
men or with God, we habitually realised that there was any 
doubt as to the existence of those beings towards whom our 
life is determined, not merely by ‘ evidence,’ but by those deep- 
rooted affections which leap the chasm between us and them, 
without even recognising its existence. And, as we said in our 
last issue, we hold that Butler’s mind was (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) certain, and not in any sense dubious, as to the 
existence and as to the righteousness of God, though of 
course he did not so state the case, and though it is perfectly 
legitimate for any agnostic to maintain that even if he had 
so stated it, his certainty was founded on illusion. The real 
power of Butler was founded, as we think, on a deep, though 
more or less unconscious, certainty,—on the immoveability 
of his own personal feeling that he was not acting op 
‘probable evidence’ in his relations with Christ and God. 
On this we have said enough, and it is the only fandamenta) 








Leaps and rejoices in the meeting of the waters, 
Breasts weir and torrent, nests him in the sand; 


* Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler, By the Right Hon. W. B 
Gladstone, Oxford: The C'arendon Priss. 
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on on which, so far as we can see, we differ both from 
himself and from Mr. Gladstone. Probability, no doubt, 
of most of our actions in life. But it is not 
till probability has passed into certainty,—though that cer- 
tainty may be open to challenge from others,—that the 
moral affections of life can spring up. We cannot imagine 
being dutiful to a ‘probable’ parent, or devout to a ques- 
tionable God. 
In all the rest of Mr. Gladstone’s studies ‘Subsidiary to the 
Works of Bishop Butler’ we are much more completely 
at one with him. We understand, for instance, that his 
reply to those who, like Mr. Bagehot and Dr. Martineau, 
have found fault with Bishop Butler for assuming that all 
the difficulties in natural religion may fairly be expected 
to reappear in the evidence for revealed religion, is 
this—that so far as they depend on our own intrinsic 
defects of apprehension and character, it is perfectly reason- 
able to expect that they should be so repeated; and in the 
next place, that so far as they depend on the character of 
divine revelation itself, they are greatly alleviated instead of 
being exactly reproduced in their primary force. For example, 
who can deny that the impatience with which we regard 
the many proofs that the Creator of our world is not 
what we may call a merely “good-natured God,” is cer- 
tain to be repeated when we come to consider the evi- 
dences of Revelation, if that impatience arises, as we 
believe it does, in the wilfulness and irritability of our own 
characters and desires? Those who find it impossible to 
believe that a world of so much suffering can have been 
created by a perfectly righteous and loving God, will of 
course only be still more offended when they are told that for 
those who kick against the pricks, the suffering will be pro- 
longed into the world beyond the grave. And on the other hand, 
no one can deny that, however difficult it may be to grasp the 
full purport of the divine intention in making pain so im- 
portant a constituent of the natural order, it is an immense 
alleviation, instead of aggravation, of the puzzle when we find 
that the Son of God voluntarily submitted himself not only 
to the universal law, but to the most intense and humiliat- 
ing form of suffering known to man, in order that, by his 
stripes, we might be healed. When God himself is willing to 
share our agonies, in order that we may recognise that they 
are not arbitrary and purposeless, but on the contrary, that 
sacrifices,—almost cruel sacrifices,—for others are of the very 
essence of the spell which admits us to the secret of human 
brotherhood, half the perplexity into which we are thrown 
by the anguish which the world endures vanishes at once. 
The essay which Mr. Gladstone tells us was one of the very 
earliest written in this volume, namely, in July, 1830, when he 
had not quite attained his majority, on Butler’s chapter con- 
cerning “The Mediation of Christ,” seems to us to touch the 
very root of the problem of vicarious suffering, though, as he 
justly says, “the language may require some correction,” 
which we rather wish that it had received. It contains 
really the best answer to Mr. Bagehot’s and Dr. Martinean’s 
charge against the doctrine of the Analogy, that, by main- 
taining the reasonability of the repetition in Revelation 
of all the difficulties of natural religion, Butler’s argument 
tends to atheism. The fact is, that all the difficulties of 
natural religion are not repeated in Revelation, but are greatly 
alleviated. Butler lightens them vastly when he shows us 
that, by the mediation of Christ, we learn that God him- 
self does not shrink from sharing the suffering which he 
inflicts upon us, and that, by sharing it, he has exalted and 
transfigured it. 


Inthe essays on a future life, Mr. Gladstone insists very 
powerfully on the comparative darkness in which the future 
sufferings of those who pass into that life impenitent, and 
without either accepting, or being willing to accept, the media- 
tion cf Christ, is left by Revelation. All that we know with 
any clearness is that they are condemned to suffer keenly, 
and that no explicit statement is made either of any definite 
termination to those sufferings, or of their remedial character. 
Mr. Gladstone himself appears to incline towards the impres- 
sion that there is no essential and “natural” immortality in 
man, and that unless man is in a condition to share in the life 
and grace of God, such life as has been given to the human 
soul may possibly come toa natural end. Evidently he does 
not hold that the word which is sometimes translated ‘ ever- 
lasting’ and sometimes ‘eternal’ in our version of the New 
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Testament really carries with it the absolute significance of 
endlessness. It is used, for instance, of “the hills,” which 
are by no means to endure for ever; and it is used also, 
especially in the writings of St. John, in the sense of ‘ spiritual,” 
just as the life of God is spiritual. Mr. Gladstone thinks that 
there is nothing to show that any such ‘natural’ immortality 
is imputed in Revelation to the human soul, as would render it 
impossible that the life of the evil should ultimately die out, 
though of course he does not dogmatise upon the subject. For 
ourselves, we should have said that the language of Christ in- 
clines more to the doctrine of a natural immortality of man 
than he would admit. “God is not the God of the dead but of 
the living, for all live unto him,” certainly does not suggest 
the view that any human life can be finally extinguished. But 
Mr. Gladstone is evidently quite right in saying that a veil is 
dropped over the ultimate fate of those who continue impeni- 
tent, and indeed that we are never assured that the sufferings 
of a future life may not ultimately have a remedial effect, just 
as we are never assured that they will have such an effect. The 
point is left without any kind of final judgment upon it. 
And there is certainly a good deal of St. Paul’s language 
which seems to prove that he at least did not regard the 
Christian Revelation as having passed any judgment on the 
permanent enduringness of any existence which involves resist- 
ance to the divine will. We hold Mr. Gladstone justified in 
believing that while what is called Universalism is assuredly 
not part and parcel of revealed religion, neither is any view 
part and parcel of it, which dogmatically affirms that moral 
evil is as enduring as moral good. The whole question of the 
permanent existence of the evil is left in shadow. 

We are unable to follow Mr. Gladstone into all the points 
of his subsidiary essays. One of the most valuable of them 
is on “ Necessity or Determinism,” and one of the least valu- 
able seems to us that on “ Miracles.” The point on which 
Mr. Gladstone dwells so much, that anomaly exists as much 
in the natural world as in the world of revelation, and that 
too without any trace of a divine purpose like that whick 
might explain the significance of miracles, does not seem to 
us to help out in any degree the evidence for miracles. In- 
deed, except in relation to the historical testimony for them, 
that hardly needs such help. The apparent purposelessness 
of all true monstrosity is one of the greatest of difficulties in 
natural religion. The very strongest case for miracle is that 
it reveals directly an immediate divine purpose in relation to 
some few critical situations of human trial and character: 
We do not see how anomalies which seem to our ignors 
ance to betray failure in the divine purpose of creation, 
tend to support in any way the evidence for anomalies 
that reveal the purpose which underlies all the provi- 
dence of God. The miracles of revelation only render 
the monstrosities of nature still more monstrous and ine 
explicable; while the monstrosities of nature, though they 
stimulate the desire for a fuller revelation of the divine 
purpose, do not tend to render such a revelation at all more, 
but rather less, intrinsically easy of belief. No doubt the 
faith in God which is sustained by any evidence of his care 
for man, renders us less disposed to stumble over apparent 
failures of his providence; but those apparent failures of his 
providence certainly do not render it easier to believe in the 
more unusual proofs of that providence, The chapter on 
Miracles appears to us the least satisfactory of all the essays 
“subsidiary ” to Butler’s argument. But that series of essays 
is on the whole not less, perhaps we may say, even more 
effective, than the essays in direct illustration of Butler’s 
teaching and in answer to his critics. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM MORRIS.* 


On the death of the poet Crabbe Lord Melbourne rubbed his 
hands gleefully and said, “I am so glad when one of these 
fellows dies, because then one has his works complete on one’s 
shelf, and there is an end of him.” Happily we are not 
indebted to such a plea for our gratification in welcoming 
this fine edition of Mr. William Morris’s works. Every 
lover of beautiful poetry likes to have so rich a treasure in a 
form that gladdens the eye, and in this respect the present 
issue is eminently satisfactory. It will supply an opportunity 
for making some remarks upon a few prominent characteristics 
of Mr. Morris’s poetry. He has been now before the world 





* The Poetical Works of William Morris. 10vols. London: Longmans and Co. 
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for nearly forty years, and has always had an appreciative 
audience. What place in our poetical literature he will 
altimately fill it would be presumptuous to say. This much, 
however, is certain, that the quality of his verse will-forbid 
the future critic from treating him with indifference. From 
first to last he breathes the atmosphere of poetry and carries 
the reader with him into the poet’s world. 

Mr. Morris is never supremely great. He is not in any 
large sense a creative poet. He seldom startles us with those 
sudden flashes of imaginative thought and those astonishing 
felicities of language which enchant us in Wordsworth, in 
Coleridge, and in Keats. His verse, beautiful though it be, 
does not haunt the memory, and there is probably not one of 
his lyrics which the lover of song sings over to himself 
in a lonely walk. Much there is in them to admire, 
buat little to stimulate the imagination. This, we believe, 
is the impression felt by most readers acquainted with the 
author’s lyrical pieces, although, no doubt, Socialists may 
find a charm in the rhymes which favour “ The Cause.” To 
them the ardent advocacy of their favourite theme is a gift of 
more account than poetry. Apart from the hope of a good 
time coming for the working classes, a hope that is by no 
means confined to Socialistic dreamers, Mr. Morris, as far as 
we can judge from his works, is uninfluenced by the faith 
which inspires, though not always consciously, the great 
Christian poets. Like the old heathen singers, he has ever 
before him the uncertainty of life, the certainty that death 
will blast all its delights, and the wisdom, therefore, of taking 
as much pleasure as men can before they come— 

“To the long, long day of the darkness and the end of worldly 

work.” 
That the weeping and the laughter “of man’s empty day” 
end in folly, since he passes “from nothing unto dark 
nothing,” is the note struck throughout. Writing of the 
joy of spring, and the happiness of looking on the sun, the 
poet says :— . 

“ Ah, what begetteth all this storm of bliss 

But Death himself, who crying solemnly 

E’en from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness 

Bids us Rejoice, lest pleasureless ye die. 

Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye live 

Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give.” 

Mr. Morris justly calls Chaucer his master, and in some 
respects the poet of The Harthly Paradise is the greatest 
master of narrative verse since Chaucer’s day. But the 
difference between the two poets is, perhaps, more striking 
than the resemblance. Both can tell a story with admirable 
clearness, and both can tell it poetically. In reading Mr. 
Morris’s verse we are never prompted to ask, as we do 
sometimes ask in the case of Crabbe, another great master 
of narrative, whether the poet has forgotten to put on 
his singing-robes; but while saved from Chancer’s coarse- 
mess, we miss his wealth of humour, and that dew of the 
morning which gives the freshness of spring to the old poet’s 
pages. Moreover, Chaucer is incisive and vigorous, and his 
personages are alive, while Mr. Morris is desultory, and some- 
times, which his master never is, just a little wearisome. His 
characters, too, with a few exceptions, are little better than 
shadows. 

In reading a poet so copious much will depend upon the 
mood of thereader. Landor spoke at one time of Spenser with 
delight, and at another time complained that he sent him to 
bed. The most faithful admirer of Mr. Morris’s well-sustained 
verse will perhaps sometimes make a similar complaint. He 
does not always hold us spellbound. His song, although 
never slovenly or feeble, resembles a river that has overflowed 
its banks; its beauty is lessened by its expansion. This is 
the impression left after a prolonged reading of the poet, and 
despite the purity of his diction, a merit dominant throughout, 
the feeling is not lessened by that witchery of language which 
earries us over barren ground in Spenser and in Milton. Like 
those poets, Mr. Morris has gleaned in many fields of know- 
ledge, and used them wisely for the purposes of his art. He 
takes the old tales and reproduces them in new aspects and in 
poetical form. There is not one of them that does not come 
forth from his hands invested with some fresh beauty, and in 
some cases, very notably, for example, in the famous “ Story 
of Sigurd the Volsung,” he gives to the ancient legend a new 
and higher meaning. There is little of passion in Mr. Morris’s 
tales, and even when he deals with “gorgeous tragedy” he 
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rarely excites strong emotion in his readers. His best 

are produced in the simplest language and with the simplest 
materials. Asa painter of what may be called homely land. 
scape he is admirable, and the numerous cabinet pictures of 


the country scattered throughout his verse vivify the 


story, 


but are, as they should be, entirely subordinate to it. A few 
lines suffice to bring a scene before us. In “The Lovers of 
Gudrun,” the most important poem in The Earthly Paradise, 
there are several little glimpses of rural scenes. Take the 
following :— 


“Then the man turned and smote his horse; but they 
Rode slowly by the borders of the bay 
Upon that fresh and sunny afternoon, 
Noting the sea-birds’ cry and surf’s soft tune, 
Until at last into the dale they came 
And saw the gilt roof ridge of Herdholt flame 
In the bright sunlight over the fresh grass 
O’er which the restless white-woolled lambs did pags 
And querulous grey ewes ; and wide around, 
Near and far up the dale they heard the sound 
Of lowing kine, and the blithe neat-herd’s voice, 
For in those days did all things there rejoice.” 


Here is another homely landscape from “The Man Born to 


be iz 


rs 


“ So long he rode he drew anigh 
A mill upon the river’s brim, 
That seemed a goodly place to him, 
For o’er the oily smooth millhead 
There hung the apples growing red, 
And many an ancient apple-tree 
Within the orchard could he see, 
While the smooth miliwalls white and black 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack 
And grumble of the gear within ; 
While o’er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day 
And round the half-cut stack of hay 
The sparrows fluttered twittering.” 


One more characteristic passage we must find space to quote. 
It alludes to the wanderers at anchor in their last earthly 
haven :— 


“ Therefore their latter journey to the grave 
Was like those days of later autumn-tide 
When he who in some town may chance to bide 
Opens the window for the balmy air, 
And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 
And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music fill, 
Sweet, hopeful music, thinketh, Is this Spring, 
Surely the year can scarce be perishing ? 
But then he leaves the clamour of the town, 
And sees the withered, scanty leaves fall down, 
The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden-plot, 
The dark full stream by summer long forgot, 
The tangled hedges where relaxed and dead 
The twining plants their withered berries shed, 
And feels therewith the treachery of the sun, 
And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done.” 


Neither in Mr. Morris’s pictures of landscape or of life 


do we find much that is joyfal. 


A gleam of bright sun- 


shine is soon exchanged for the mists and gloom of winter. 
A fatalism, from which there is no escape for the reader, per- 
vades his finest poems, and to a large extent lessens their 
charm, since a poet’s highest inspiration is to be found in 


joy. The following fine passage from the Prologue to The 


Earthly Paradise, although uttered by one of the wanderers, 
is suggestive of the author’s position :— 


“Two gates unto the road of life there are, 
And to the happy youth both seem afar,— 
Both seem afar; so far the past one seems, 
The gate of birth, made dim with many dreams, 
Bright with remembered hopes, beset with flowers; 
So far it seems he cannot count the hours 
That to this midway path bave led him on 
When every joy of life now seemeth won,— 
So far, he thinks not of the other gate, 
Within whose shade the ghosts of dead hopes wait 
To call upon him as he draws anear, 
Despoiled, alone, and dull with many a fear, 
* Where is thy work ? how little thou hast done! 
Where are thy friends, why art thou so alone ?’ 
How shall he weigh his life ? slow goes the time 
The while the fresh dew-sprinkled hill we climb, 
Thinking of what shall be the other side ; 
So pass perchance the minutes we abide 
On the gained summit, blinking at the sun; 
But when the downward journey is begun 
No more our feet may loiter, past our ears 
Shrieks the harsh wind scarce noted midst our fears, 
And battling with the hostile things we meet, 
Till, ere we know it, our weak shrinking feet 
Have brought us to the end and all is done.” 
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ices: nase nae 
dy alluded to Mr. Morris as the Laureate of the 
a ag him the League is indebted for lectures 
ore impressive, probably, than the poetry which, like most 
mer written for a cause, is distinctly second-rate in quality. 
othe Pilgrims of Hope,” his most important effort in this 
direction, has no place in the present edition. Mr. Morris’s 
intellectual activity is extraordinary. He has distinguished 
himself as a translator both in prose and verse, and many a 
man of letters would feel his ambition wholly satisfied had he 
qhiered this poet’s success in the versions of the Odyssey 
and the Auneid, of which the. former, written in anapzstic 
couplets, is, to our thinking, the raciest, the most picturesque, 
and the most faithful translation of the immortal tale con- 
tained in the language. He is a master, too, of Icelandic litera- 
tore, and, as all the world knows, he has done. his best to 
improve the decorative arts. It is indeed possible that Mr. 
Morris’s designs in furniture may, by many persons, be better 
known and more valued than his poetical achievements. In 
one respect the younger poets of our day might take a useful 
lesson from him. He never attempts to conceal a lack of 
thought under enigmatical language, he never seeks for his 
inspiration in subjects whose sole attraction is lubricity, and 
his verse is a model of good English, 





FOUR VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES TO BE READ.* 


Or the four short stories given in Day Books, the two prin- 
cipal ones are “ Morrison’s Heir” and “The Fifth Edition.” 
The leading figure in the first is a girl whose stupendous in- 
gratitude to her quixotically generous husband and lack of 
common-sense can only be called disgusting, and whom it would 
be most unjust to accept as a type of the sex, even though 
some isolated specimen resembling her may, perchance, here 
and there be met with. ‘“ Prophesy unto us soft things” is 
the unuttered cry of her whole being; for she can never be 
contented without honeyed words, however well aware she 
may be of their insincerity, and craves so intensely for 
incessant petting and verbal assurances of affection as to 
choose caresses she knows to be worthless rather than a 
less demonstrative love which she has proved beyond all doubt 
to be solid and unshakeable as a rock. The moral of the tale 
appears to be that if a man marries a woman after she has 
been beguiled into a sham marriage with some one else, he 
ought carefully to ascertain the name of his predecessor, so 
as to avoid any danger of unsuspectingly introducing into his 
domestic circle the insidious tempter who has already learnt 
exactly where the wife’s weak point lies, and the best method of 
attackingit. In “ The Fifth Edition” is seen a selfish, shallow 
man, who has gained some fame as a writer through his 
knack of absorbing other people’s emotions and reproducing 
them as his own, and who, having sucked the marrow out of 
a trusting woman’s MS., and published it in the furm of a 
book by himself, then allows her to perish neglected and 
starving, whilst he reaps the harvest that belongs rightfully 
toher. In this, as in the previously mentioned story, virtue 
goes unrewarded, tawdriness carries the day over intrinsic 
value, and a noble character is represented as victimised by 
an ignoble one, because the very qualities rendering the 
former admirable constitute also a weakness that places it at 
the mercy of the latter. And as this is not an agreeable 
or satisfactory spectacle to contemplate, we hope that Miss 
Wotton will in future select a less painful theme whereon to 
exhibit the ability which she certainly possesses as an author. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s well-known skill in matters nautical is 
displayed pleasantly in The Honour of the Flag, a volume com. 
posed of a number of brisk little stories recounting manifold 
strange adventures of ships and those who sail in them, and 
lemonstrating elearly that such companions as tigers, 
baboons, and somnambulists, are de trop at sea even more 
than they are on land. It is sometimes a drawback to short 
itories that they convey an impression of being merely 
inworked-out schemes for longer performance, which require 
further development, and thus leave an annoying sense of in- 
sompleteness ; but this is not the case here, and the possi- 
bilities of each incident are felt, at the end, to have been 
*xhausted satisfactorily. 

It is easily comprehensible that anybody with a turn for 





md (l.) Day Books, By Mabel H. Wotton, London: John Lane.—(2.) The 
} oe 4 of the Flag, By W. Olark Russell. London: T. Fisher Unwin.—(3 ) 
rod Stories By Mrs, W. K. Olifford. London: Adam and Charles Black.— 
Biles. Mountain Woman, By Elia W. Peattie. London: Lawrence and 





psychological speculation will find a fascination in attempting 
to imagine how human nature might possibly behave itself in 
exceptional, but personally unwitnessed, circumstances; and 
we fancy that this fascination will account for a good deal of 
the contents of Mrs. Clifford’s Mere Stories, which are ‘all 
quite readable, though not of equal merit.. One of the best, 
“Mr. Webster,” contains an awful warning to husbands 
against undue dread of being henpecked; but in fairness:to 
the erring wife it must be noted that the husband’s priggish: 
ness is so intolerable as to seem exaggerated beyond the 
limits of possibility,‘and to dispose readers—-instead.of com> 
demning the breakdown of her sense of duty as it deserves— 
to experience a shuddering thankfulness that their virtue. was 
not exposed to the same trial as. poor, Emily’s, . “In Case-of 
Discovery” strikes us as being below the mark of. the other 
tales; the incident. is too far-fetched for any, degree :of 
likelihood, and the thief’s manner of talking seems:laboured 
and unreal. i 

Haman nature, often of a rough and primitive. kind:and 
not concerning itself greatly about strict. codes of morality 
but loveable and true to life nevertheless, is depicted cleverly 
in the volume of stories entitled A. Mountain Woman, which 
stamps the author as possessed of power and marked 
individuality. As most of the tales have appeared in various 
magazines, they are probably already familiar to. a:good 
many readers; but those who have not yet met with them 
will, we feel sure, thank us for recommending this book to 
their notice. In “A Resuscitation” we were particularly 
struck by the effect produced at the very end by one touch:of 
unexpected light which serves instantly to chase away the 
depressing gloom then, prevailing, and also radiates back, as 
it were, over the preceding pages amd completely disperses 
the heavy cloud that had overshadowed them. Fora writer 
capable of such a stroke of genius as this not to exercise 
her joy-giving power more frequently, seems almost cruel ; 
and we are somewhat tempted to grumble at Mrs. Peattie’s 
evident inclination for pathetie endings. 





BOOKS ON PAINTING.* 
WHEN Rossetti visited Paris and saw the work of Manet. and 
Courbet, he dismissed it as slovenly scrawling. This is the 
kind of apergu we too often get from the hasty, hostile glance 
of the contemporary who is ardently pursuing a different line 
of effort. French criticism, when it has had the opportunity, 
has usually been more appreciative of English work than is 
customary with English critics on the subject of French art; 
but one is constantly surprised by the odd importance that 
some of our painters take,as compared with others, in foreign 
eyes, by some accident that has made them better known. It 
would be a wholesome thing for all nations if they could see 
their own artists and those of other countries ranged in some 
sort of perspective, but the task requires an immense know- 
ledge and discrimination unlikely to be found in complete 
balance in one person. The nearest approach to the ideal that 
we are likely to have is in some diligent German, open-minded, 
well-informed, and as little pedantic as may be. Dr. Richard 
Mather, a candidate for this situation, may be pronounced better 
qualified than one could have ventured to expect. His history 
of painting in the nineteenth century has now reached, in its 
English translation, the end of the second out of three 
volumes, and really, considering the difficulties of the task, it 
is very well done. The first volume took us down from the 
English painters of the beginning of the century to Leys, 
Meissonier, and Menzel. The second ends with the so-called 
Impressionists of France. Nothing is more difficult, in a 
scheme of this kind, than to settle the amount of philosophicah 
framework, the allowance for schools and ideas to be used in 
distributing and grouping the facts. Without something of 
the sort the book must turn into a chronicle or series of 
biographies, yet if ideas, schools, movements, are over much 
insisted upon, there will be a tendency to fit great artists into 
too cramping a mould or to distend unimportant people who 
conveniently illustrate a chapter heading. Something : of 
this sort happens occasionally with Dr. Mather, as when we 
find the Preraphaelite movement treated under the head of 





* (1) The History of Modern Painting. By Richard Muther. Vols. I. and IT. 
London: Henry and Co.—(2.) La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine, — Par 
Robert de la Sizeranne. Paris: Hachette et Cie ——(3.) The Florentine Paintere 
of the Renaissanee. With an Index to their Works, By Bernhard Berenson, 
London and New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.——(4) Considerations on Painting, 
By John La Farge. New York and London: Macmillan and Oo, 
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“Realism in England” with the barest mention of Rossetti’s 
mame. Doubtless this is to be remedied in the coming 
volume, yet an odd dislocation results here from the heading 
adopted. 

No one will te satisfied probably with the account given of 
any school or man with whom he is closely conversant, and it 
would be an easy task to indicate gaps or judgments open to 
contest. But the merit of a book like this must be rather in 
the notices of unfamiliar schools and men, of the suggestive 
results of planting these beside the better known, the critical 
coup d’eil that reveals such an ebb and flow of ideas, so many 
directions of the currents. Thus English readers will find 
accounts of German schools, not of the first importance, and 
yet interesting in the turn given in another country to ideas 
that have flowered in England and France. The book is 
furnished with a full bibliography of its subject, and amply 
illustrated by little blocks. 

M. de la Sizeranne has undertaken a more limited task 
in La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine. He attempts to 
explain to his fellow-countrymen the character and motives 
of a number of our best-known painters. There is, he says, 
a definitely English painting, while the rest of the world 
paints like France. The best part of his book will be found 
to be the chapter dealing with the Preraphaelites, for he 
gets into difficulties with his formula in including Mr. Alma 
Tadema or even Lord Leighton under it. Nor would he be 
likely, on better acquaintance with English painting, to give 
Mr. Herkomer so prominent a place; the popular vulgariser of 
the manners of Millais and F. Walker does not call for such 
serious attention. But English readers will find it not un- 
instructive to watch the impact of our most famous con- 
temporary painters on an intelligent French observer’s mind. 

Mr. Berenson, whose book on Lorenzo Lotto we had 

occasion to notice favourably not long ago, has followed up 
his little volame on the Venetian painters of the Renaissance 
by a companion study of Florentine painters of the same 
period. It is,as one might expect from its author, full of 
knowledge and of acute criticism, but it is mainly occupied 
with a curious outburst of reasoning on the text of what Mr. 
Berenson calls “tactile values.” The jargon is awkward; 
the word “value” has become necessary in the language of 
painters to mean the combined fact of tone and colour, but 
there is no reason to use it for what is more simply expressed 
by “sense of substance,” “ sense of vital structure,” “ sense of 
movement.” It is the first two of these qualities in drawing 
that Mr. Berenson really means by the phrase “tactile 
values.” What is more important is that the word “ tactile” 
has no business here at all. Whatever may have been 
the sense that took the lead in giving us the notion 
of solidity, and the answer to that question is not so 
simple as the disciples of the Berkleyan theory suppose, we 
certainly do not, with our visual experiences, comprehensible 
within their own circle, translate them into experiences of 
touch. A man bereft of his eyes may construct some sort of 
a world out of sensations of touch; for the rest of us, the 
solid world is one of visual experience; we place our touches 
in a world of sight, and our test of a drawing is its behaviour 
- conformably to the experience of the eye. Further, it is a 
mistake to think of painting as an art essentially concerned 
with the third dimension. It is of the essence of painting to 
insist rather on the effects of objects as projected on the flat, 
and painting that overmodels and insists on solidity trenches 
on the sphere of another art, that of sculpture. It is true of 
Florentine painting that it exists throughout with sculpture 
in its head, it is the extreme limit of bas-relief; and the cul- 
minating artist of the school, Michael Angelo, considered 
painting best when most like sculpture. But that has not 
been the view of the painters most essentially painters. Mr. 
Berenson’s remarks on movement strike us as more happy, 
particularly the passage dealing with the line of Botticelli. 
While disagreeing with what the author puts forward as his 
main novelty of interpretation, we can recommend the little 
book to all interested in the theory of expression in the arts. 

Another theoretical book is, Mr. La Farge’s lectures on 

- painting, delivered to his pupils in the Metropolitan Museum 
at New York. Mr. La Farge, himself a painter, is a thinker 
with a gift of expression, sometimes very subtle expression; 
indeed, he is apt at times to obscure what he has to say by a 
fastidiousness of qualification. As we have not space to 
follow the exposition of his views, we will give one little 





example of his power of hitting off the character of 
of painting, more difficult than most to convey in words, 
Ruysdael is the subject :—“ His grave and solemn ming gives 
to the simplest and most commonplace of landscapes a look 
of sad importance, which is almost like a reproach of light. 
mindedness, addressed to any other man’s work that happeng 
to hang alongside.” We commend the book to all studentg 
of painting. 


a kind 





A FRENCH WRITER ON CARDINAL MANNING® 


Ir the estimate of the late Cardinal Manning contained in 
this work by M. Francis de Pressensé, the son of the well. 
known Protestant minister of that name, is too unqualified in 
its eulogy, we have to thank Mr. Purcell, the author of 
Manning’s Life, for the circumstance. The French Writer's 
picture of the Cardinal is an instance of the rule that 
exaggeration provokes reaction. M. de Pressensé hag been 
fairly disgusted by the performance of a biographer who 
in his judgment “discredits and shames” Manning “ by hig 
narratives, by his judgments, by his accusations, even by hig 
praises” (p. 21); who “ betrays at every instant an instinctive 
malevolence” (p. 24); who writes not only with “vulgarity” 
but with “treachery.” That a biographer to whom all the most 
confidential papers of a great man have been confided should 
not only delight in emphasising out of all proportion the 
failings of one who is thus at his mercy, but should 
multiply insinuations which a close examination of the 
evidence shows to be baseless, is a mode of action for. 
tunately so rare that the right way of dealing with it is 
marked out by no precedent. We ventured to suggest six 
months ago that, when Mr. Parcell’s enormous volumes 
had been duly weighed, it would be found, in spite of the 
intense interest of his material, that he had been led to draw 
a picture which even the documents contained in his book 
prove to be an unjust one. Englishmen move slowly in 
forming critical judgments, and M. de Pressensé’s work is 
an instance of the greater rapidity of the French mind in 
such matters. But it is only one of several indications, some 
of which have appeared in our own country, that the sifting 
process is gradually being performed; and perhaps ulti. 
mately our own critics will not consider M. de Pressensé’s 
statement too strong, that “such an author” as Mr. Purcell 
“ puts himself out of court.” M. de Pressensé gives several 
instances which certainly substantiate the charge of a hostile 
bias in the biographer which has made him culpably care. 
less in weighing the evidence before him. But we think that 
the instances adduced show as much Mr. Purcell’s want of 
perception as the hostility of his attitude. If he is to be 
placed “out of court,” it is as much because he writes with 
little knowledge and understanding of the matters treated in 
the deeply interesting letters and documents which he has 
been the means of placing before the world, as because he 
takes pleasure—often it seems to us without realising the 
gravity or bearing of his insinuations—in suggesting, where he 
can, small and unworthy traits in the character he depicts. 
But M. de Pressensé’s estimate of Manning, interesting 
though it is, is the least interesting part of his work. The 
introduction of upwards of a hundred pages in which he 
sketches the religious problem of the hour, as it presents 
itself to him, raises questions of the highest importance, 
and should be carefully read by all who give their atten- 
tion to such subjects. The interest arises greatly from 
the antecedents and position of the writer—as a French- 
man, who ought naturally to have inherited the best 
traditions of French Protestantism. His absoluteness, 
his clear and mathematical perception of the inevitable 
results of tendencies, his dislike of compromise, are typi- 
cally French. And the conclusion arrived at is that the 
Protestant principle as understood at the Reformation has 
received its death-knell owing to the advances of Biblical 
criticism. The position which Canon Gore has emphasised 
in Lux Mundi, that the Bible without the Charch is an im- 
possible basis of faith, is here stated, but with a result 
which is unmistakably in favour not of the compromise of 
Anglicanism, but of Roman Catholicism pure and simple. 


M. de Pressensé’s argument against the Protestant prin- 
ciple of private judgment in its crude form, will appeal, we 
believe, to the great bulk of thinking men in this country. 





* Le Cardinal Manning. Par Francis de Pressensé, Paris: Perrin et C.c. 1896. 
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The recognition of authority and tradition as elements which 


no sound thinker can leave out of account in any. branch of 
knowledge, is now general among writers of widely different 
schools. The philosophical importance of the traditions of the 
race isas integrala part of the theory of Herbert Spencer as it 
is of the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Balfour's 
yaluable chapter on “Authority” in the Foundations of 
Belief only placed in clear relief a line of thought which, if not 
often formulated so ably or expressed so happily, was already in 
the minds of many who echoed his words. With an eloquence 
qhich clearly represents the pressure of personal experience, 
M. de Pressensé describes the straits to which those are 
reduced who endeavour to cling to the central principles of 
the Reformers. Absolute trust in the Bible, and the 
immediate contact of the individual soul with our Lord as the 
eource of salvation, were the two mainstays of Protestantism. 
But how can these now form the basis of the spiritual 
life? he asks. When a man turned the leaves of his 
Bible and saw a Divine Light on every word, the re- 
ligious trust and religious passion of a Luther may have 
been possible. The figure of Christ, so vivid in the pages of 
the Evangelists, stood before the devout reader of the sixteenth 
century, who drank in the words of the Saviour as though he 
too had been among the listeners in the plain, or on the 
Mount, or at the Last Supper. But how if the question arises 
at every passage or every word,—Is this authentic? Is this 
really Christ speaking, or is it an imagination of St. John? 
1s this an interpolation of the medieval monks? When 
even so devout a writer as Dr. Martineau (we may add) 
finds the Christ of the Gospels more and more shadowy in 
proportion as criticism is accepted as deciding the means we 
have for learning the authentic lineaments of his personality, 
what becomes of the old vivid communion of the human spirit 
with that of Christ, the old dependence on his every word, 
gesture, and accent? It will be answered that the “ spirit” 
of the individual discerns the voice of the Master. But this 
is either to pass into an utterly subjective mysticism, or else 
it issues practically in a vague and ever vaguer attitude 
towards dogma which culminates in Matthew Arnold’s 
position that religion is “morality touched with emotion.” 
We see its furthest outcome in such men as Ritschl, “ who is 
the prophet of this new dispensation as Schleiermacher was 
of its earlier phase.” But even allowing that certain choice 
spirits may be preserved from so shadowy a creed, that there 
is a “ pre-established harmony between the Master and some 
disciples which permits them to hear and recognise his voice 
with certainty,” what is to become of the mass of men, in the un- 
certainty begotten of criticism, if they have no objective guide 
to what is true and what is false in matters of religion P 
Some guide, some authority to lean upon, is for them at least 
indispensable. 


But we must cite M. de Pressensé’s own words :— 


“Or, il faut se souvenir qu’historiquement le protestantisme a 
vécu d’un double principe : l’un, que l’on appelle formel, l’autorité 
des Saintes Ecritures; l’autre, matériel, la justification par la foi. 
Ces deux principes sont dans une étroite dépendance mutuelle. 
Ils affirment: le premier, que Jésus-Christ est la seule source de 
Ja connaissance du salut, que toute dme d'homme regoit directe- 
ment et personnellement la lumiére nécessaire pour percevoir le 
message de Dieu dans les documents de histoire de la Rédemp- 
tion ; le second, que Jésus-Christ seul est la source du salut, qu’il 
suffit & toute Ame d’homme du contact direct et immédiat avec le 
Sauveur: en dehors méme de tout moyen de grace externe, pour 
recevoir la plénitude de la Rédemption. N’est-il pas trop évident 
que le premier de ces axiomes fondamentaux de la Réforme,— 
Jésus-Christ, seule et suffisante source de le connaissance du salut 
par l’fcriture Sainte, sans tradition et sans interpréte,—est, sinon 
proprement mis en péril, du moins jeté dans d’étranges difficultés, 
par les progrés de la critique? Jadis il semblait bien simple au 
plus ignorant, au plus modeste des fidéles, de préter Voreille & 
cette voix de Dieu laquelle seule, sous sa forme écrite, il devait 
obéir comme sa conscience. Il prenait sa Bible, il la feuilletait 
et chaque mot resplendissait & ses yeux comme une parole divine 
Aujourd’hui, quand il ouvre le livre sacré, il doit commencer par 
se demander: cette partie est-elle bien authentique? Ce mot 
Vest-il? Est-ce un discours de Jésus ou une glose de Jean que je 
lis? Est-ce le récit de premiére main d’un témoin oculaire, ou 
n'est ce pas plutét le dépét tendancieux des transactions et des 
compromis historiques de la diplomatie judéo-chrétienne que je 
consulte? Oh! je sais ce que l’on répond: le sens intime, l’ex- 
perience du chrétien lui suffit pour discerner le son de la voix du 
maitre. Mais, enfin, ce principe méme a_ ses limites, sous 
Peine de tomber dan le subjectivisme absolu, dans l’unique 
Souveraineté du testimonium spiritus. Il faut qu’il y ait 
quelque chose d’objectif; il faut que la foi ait quelque chose ou 
se prendre ; il faut que la conscience, pour trouver de quoi se 
Satisfaire, rencontre quelque chose qui la dépasse dans tous les 





sens et dont elle ne puisse s’ériger en juge infaillible. Les Réfor- 
mateurs, je crois, auraient peu goité, dans leur robuste bons sens 
et leur besoin du positif, ces théories subtiles ot,—sous prétexte 
de pousser & son dernier terme la seconde de leurs formules: 
Jésus seule source du salut, et, par conséquent, de réduire au 
minimum l’importance des éléments accessoires et, si l’on ose dire, 
de l’enveloppe externe de ce grand fait rédempteur,—l’on fait 
bon marché de cette autorité des Ecritures & laquelle, pour leur 
part, ils n’attachaient pas mois de prix et ot ils voyaient le 
moyen par lequel le Christ avait voulu assurer la connaissance 
objective de son wuvre. On n’arréte pas, d’ailleurs, ot l’on veut 
un pareil travail de décomposition: quand l’autorité des Ecritures 
est battue en bréche, on ne tarde pas & voir souffrir égalment la 
personne méme du Sauveur. Ceux qui prétendent, de la 
meilleure foi du monde, j’en suis convaincu, casser le noyau 
pour mieux goiter le fruit qu’il rectle, briser le vase pour mieux 
respirer le parfum qu'il renferme, devront tét ou tard s’avouer 
qu’ils ont poursuivi une chimére dangereuse.” 

Here is a problem which we are all in some degree considering, 
and it is well that it should be stated, as it here is, with naked 
frankness. M. de Pressensé finds in the difficulty it raises 
the source of the Catholic movement within the Church of 
England; but he cannot find in Anglicanism an effective 
answer. The authority of the Church of England is, he con- 
siders, ‘‘ factitious and illusory.” The English Church feels 
the impossibility of Protestantism, and is therefore en- 
deavouring to pass from “ pseudo-Protestantism ” to “ pseudo- 
Catholicism” (p. 69), and to adopt the doctrines and 
practices which give strength to Catholicism without making 
any act of submission (p. 92). The question at issue is—is 
there one Church which by its especial prerogative is com- 
missioned to preserve the essence of Christianity amid the 
destruction of the old land-marks on which Protestantism 
relied. If there is, M. de Pressensé believes himself to see in the 
Roman Church the primé facie characteristics which should 
mark it out as the object of his search :— 

“ A tort ou 4 raison, c’est l’essence méme du christianisme que 
l’on croit en question, et l’on se demande de bien des cétés, si le 
surnaturel chrétien n’est pas autrement en sireté dans une 
Eglise qui professe étre en possession de la plénitude des moyens 
de gréce,—dans une société religieuse sur laquelle les sidécles ont 
passé et qui revendique ou qui offre dans la succession apostolique, 
dans la primauté de siéze de Pierre, dans toute son organisation 
hiérarchique, dans toutes les réalités objectives de son culte, la 
triple garantie de l’unité, de l’autorité et de la perpétuité. Aprds 
tout, Phistoire a ses enseignements. Quand on voit le mouve- 
ment anglo-catholique aboutir, non seulement 4 l’abjuration de 
ses principaux initiateurs, mais 4 la transformation de l'angli- 
canisme; quand on assiste aux efforts de cette grande Eglise 
séparce depuis trois siécles du centre de l’unité romaine pour se 
remettre en possession, sans toutefois en payer le prix, des 
avantages du systéme catholique; quand on la voit revendiquer 
la succession apostolique pour ses évéques, la validité des ordi- 
nations de ses ministres, rétablir le service eucharistique et méme 
le sacrifice de la messe, pratiquer la confession et le sacrement de 
pénitence, chercher 4 reconstituer des ordres, bref, emprunter 4 
l’Eglise du Pape tout ce qui peut faire sa force, mais rien de ce qui 
constituerait un acte de soumission, on ne peut se défendre d’une 
certaine inquiétude. Voila donc les revanches du catholicisme: 
les revauches, sans doute, contre un établissement ecclésiastique 
qui a toujours porté dans sa constitution le germe de toutes lea 
antinomies et qui se ressent des intéréts, des doctrines, des 
volontés contradictoires des politiciens ses fondateurs,—mais 
aussi en plein pays classique du protestantisme individualiste ; 
au lendemain du beau réveil évangélique; en présence de l’essor 
de ces églises non conformistes qui sont toutes pénétrées de 
Vesprit de la Réforme. Et ce n’est pas tout: notre génération 
voit se poser devant elle, avec une urgence de jour en jour plus 
impérieuse, tout un ordre de questions ot le principe méme de 
Vindividualisme semble mis d’avance hors de combat.” 

We have cited this passage, as it has its bearing on matters 
which have agitated the religious world in this country 
during the past year. We need hardly say that to us it 
seems only to regard a small portion of a very large and 
difficult question. But it is a portion which some among 
us are apt to forget. To our mind it substantially con- 
firms the view of the true issues of the case which has been 
put forth by Dean Charch, and was formulated by Cardinal 
Newman in the days when he advocated the Anglican via 
media. For those to whom nothing is more certain than 
that Rome is guilty of usurpation, and has corrupted the 
primitive teaching; that whatever sanctity there may be 
among members of the Church of Rome, an acceptance 
of her whole teaching is impossible; but that nevertheless 
we are not in consequence to dispense with the lessons of 
Christian tradition, or the authority of the early Christian 
Church, Anglicanism remains a position—not indeed fulfilling 
all the ideal requirements laid down by M. de Pressensé, but 
resting on something very different from the principles of the 





Reformation whose insufficiency M. de Pressensé criticises 
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with so much force. But in the case of those who approxi- 


mate so much to Rome as to wish for reunion with her, and’ 
for ‘the acceptance by the English Church of the Roman’ 


definitions of doctrine, we confess that M. de Pressensé’s 
objection to such a position appears to us unanswerable. 
Hither Rome has gone frightfully wrong, or it is the duty of 
those who believe in one teaching Church as the normal 
guide in Christian Faith, to join her. Mr. Gladstone has 
recently and powerfully urged upon all English Christians 


the importance of co-operating against infidelity, and with! 


this sentiment we most cordially concur. Let Catholics and 
Protestants unite heartily in defence of belief in God and in 
Christ. 
constitution is adherence to its own defined doctrine, when 
the rejection of that doctrine is the only valid raison d’étre of 
Anglicanism, appears to us an utterly untenable programme. 
To say that explavations of misunderstanding on either side 
can go so far as to get rid of differences without an admission 
by Rome that she has defined wrongly—and this she never can 
admit—is to us not only Utopian but even unreal. And if all 
Roman doctrine may be accepted, the locus standi of High 
Churechmen is gone. The fact that this is not more generally 
recognised—it is most clearly recognised by Mr. Gladstone 
himself—appears to us a sign of the absence among some 
English theologians of any full sense of the issues before 
them. And such thinkers may perhaps learn a good deal from 
French lucidity and French logic. 





GEORGE CHAPMAN.* 


Ir Chapman is anything more than a name to the ordinary 
reader of poetry, it is probably due rather to three great 
modern singers than to any knowledge at first-hand of his 
best plays or even his Homeric paraphrases. Keats’s 
eulogistic sonnet is familiar enough; so are also, we suppose, 
the lines prefixed as a motto to Shelley’s Revolt of Islam from 
the concluding portion of the third act of Byron's Conspiracy ; 
and perhaps as well known as these are the striking words of 
Bussy in the fifth act of Bussy D’Ambois, quoted by Poe in 
one of his most gruesome stories :— 
“Tam up; 
Here like a Roman statue I will stand 
Till death bath made me marble.” 
From competent critics Chapman has, of course, always 
received his due meed—Mr. Phelps thinks rather more tban 
his due meed—of praise, and that he should have a special 
fascination for reflective minds is intelligible enough to 
any one at all familiar with the great thoughts in which 
both his plays and poems abound, for scattered broadcast 
through their pages we find sententious observations such as 
the following, which must have afforded a singular delight to 
appreciative readers like Lamb, Emerson, Lowell, and 
Whipple :—“ Policy is but a guard corrupted, and a way 
ventured in deserts, without guide or path.” “Truth is a 
golden ball cast in our way to make us stript [= outstripped] 
by falsehood.” “Strength to aspire is still accompanied with 
weakness to endure.” ‘Man is a torch borne in the wind, a 
dream but of a shadow, summ’d with all his substance.” ‘“O 
incredulity, the wit of fools, the coward’s castle, and the 
sluggard’s cradle.” ‘‘ Wisdom is Learning refined and with 
the understanding power combined.” ‘God hath made none, 
that all might be, contented.” If strong thought, couched in 
nervous language, bold imagery, and picturesque expression, 
were sufficient of themselves to constitute a great dramatic 
poet, it would be safe to say that Chapman had but one 
superior in his own day, and certain it is that in largeness 
of brain, if not in largeness of heart, he was at least the 
peer of any of his poetic brethren except Shakespeare. Like 
the latter, too, and unlike some even of the more successful 
dramatists of the period, he was a poet of a very high order, 
as the following lines sufficiently attest :— 
“ Like a calm 

Before a tempest, when the silent air 

Lays her soft ear close to the earth to hearken 

For that she fears steals on to ravish her. 

If ever I did good, I lock'd it safe 
In you, th’ impregnable defence of goodness; 


If ill, I press it with my penitent knees 
To that unsounded depth whence nought returneth. 





* The Best Plays of the Old Dramatists: George Chapman, Edited, with 
au Introduction and Notes, by William Lyon aay M.A., Ph.D 
ip-Epg)i-h Literature at Yale College. London: T, F. 
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Then turn’d your brave duke head, and, with such 2ase 

As doth an echo beat back violent sounds, 

With their own forces, he, as if a wall 

Start suddenly before them, pash’d them all 

Flat as the earth, and there was that field won.” 
And yet, as a dramatist pure and simple, Chapman's faults 
and deficiencies are so many and serious as to forbid eyen 
those who most admire him to claim for him an equal rank 
with such masters as Marlowe, Beaumont, Webster, Jonson 
Dekker, Ford, Tourneur, Massinger, and Middleton, How. 
ever crude and imperfect may be the plots of some of these 
writers, they never fail to interest us deeply, and the effect of 
certain scenes in their tragedies is absolutely electrical, but 
Chapman’s tragedies, except Bussy D’Ambois, are almost 
destitute of plot or movement, and, despite the glow ang 
energy of his thought, the poet never shakes the inmost 
soul as Webster and Tourneur do, for though his reflections 
are often as sombre as theirs, they lack the strong human 
sympathy and unmistakable note of personal suffering whieh 
characterise the latter. There are no appeals to the heart, 
though there are powerful ones to the understanding. If it 
cannot be said of Chapman that the passions move at his 
comman4, still Jess can it be claimed for him that he possesses 
that other gift of the born dramatist, mastery of character. 
The most marked trait in his leading personages is their 
boastfalness, and such other qualities as they or the minor 
children of his brain possess are not distinctive enough to 
give us that intimate acquaintance with them which alone 
can make imaginary beings seem real to us. His two 
chief characters, Bussy and Byron, are equally vainglorious 
—a fault from which the poet himself was by no means free— 
their sentiments and language are accordant, if not identical, 
and the gradual demoralisation of Byron is almost all that 
differentiates him from Bassy; to like or dislike either is out 
of the question, and, if we feel admiration, it is not for them 
or their acts, but for the profound suggestiveness of their 
utterances. In other words, it is only the poet of whom we 
think when reading his tragedies, neither Byron nor Bussy 
nor any other important character being much more than the 
mouthpiece of their creator. This, which is a great fault, 
was, no doubt, a merit in Chapman’s own eyes, for, misled as 
so many have been, by the example of Seneca, he undoubtedly 
held that plot and character were beneath tbe consideration 
of a tragic poet, and that the greatness of a tragedy depended 
mainly, if not solely, upon its ethical beauty. There is 
certainly no lack of plot in his best comedies, All Fools, The 
Gentleman Usher, and The Widow's Tears, and we know that 
he had but a poor opinion of the first, and, on the whole, the 
greatest of these, stigmatising it very unjustly as the “least 
allow’d birth of his shaken brain.” Probably he did not set 
a much higher value on the other two, though he may have 
preferred the least worthy of them from a dramatic point of 
view, The Gentleman Usher, for the pithy sayings which it, 
alone of the three comedies, has in common with the tragedies. 
It is worthy of note that in The Widow's Tears we have the 
nearest approach to a living character in Tharsalio that the 
poet ever condescended to give us, though a mild antipathy 
is the only feeling with which even he can inspire us, and his 
cynicism is too evidently but a reflection of Chapman’s own. 

Another fault, which has been much dwelt upon by all his 
critics and cannot be overlooked, is his frequent obscurity. 
Mr. Phelps agrees with those who have attributed this to the 
poet’s “ misty intellect,” but something of it is also chargeable 
to the misprints and faulty punctuation which characterise 
former editions of the plays, and from which even the “ Mer- 
maid” selection is not wholly free. The rant and fustian 
which abound in Bussy D’Ambois, and which occasionally 
break out in the other tragedies, have often been censured, 
and by none more strongly than Dryden, who, however, did 
not set a much better example in some of his own plays, and 
certainly did no sort of justice to the frequent grandeur of 
thought and noble poetry which exist side by side with the 
lamentable bombast he so justly condemned. 

Admitting, as we own we do, reluctantly, that Chapman 
must rank as a playwright below the most notable of bis con- 
temporaries and immediate successors, we yet think that his 
merits are sufficiently rare and great to overbalance the 
defects we have mentioned, and that his dramas are capable 
of yielding as much delight and intellectual satisfaction in 
the perusal as even such masterpieces as The Duchess of Malfi 
and The Broken Heart. Such story as there is in his tragedies 
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retains its hold on the reader throughout, and if one cannot 
be greatly interested in the actions or fortunes of his person- 
ages, their sayings, at least, never fail to rivet our atten- 
tion, and there is a real glow in most of his pages, 
though it is the glow of thought, not of emotion, and rarely, 
if ever, of feeling and thought inextricably blended. His 
genius is thoroughly virile and healthy, the sentiment, if 
sometimes cynical, is never mean or sordid, the sails of his 
verse, to adapt a metaphor of his own, are breathed upon by 
no languid airs, but constantly “filled with a lusty wind,” 
and if we miss, as we certainly do in Chapman, the buoyancy 
and magnetism of youth—so engaging in poets like Marlowe, 
Beaumont, and Fletcher—there is, at least, the vigorous step of 
robust manhood, with no distressing indication of approaching 
senility. He writes admirable blank verse and equally admir- 
able prose; his is a distinct voice—dissonant and inarticulate 
though the voice may sometimes be—not an echo, and the wealth 
of his thought is almost equalled by the wealth of his similes 
—Byron’s Conspiracy is particularly rich in these—which 
are eminently picturesque and original, in no way resembling 
the cold and hackneyed ones in which the “ heroic” poetry 
of the eighteenth century abounds. 

In spite of the “ dark death-ushering melancholy ” in which 
Chapman described himself as “ drowned,” the tragedies are 


rise from their perusal a wiser, scarcely a sadder, man. And | 
though there is abundance of scorn for all things mean and | 
anjust, there is little of that “indignation qui sort de la | 
tristesse.” Chapman’s susceptibilities were probably not | 
very keen, though his perception was strong enough, and he 
bad a high sense of his own merits, angrily resenting any 
depreciation of them. The universal suffering seems to have | 
touched him but little, and though the eternal problems of life 
and death are by no means overlooked in his plays, they seem 
scarcely to have been a burden and a weight to him as they 
assuredly were to writers like Shakespeare, Webster, and 
Tourneur. The following is as sombre as any passage to be 
found in his plays :— 
“T know this body but a sink of folly, 
The ground-work and raised frame of woe and frailty ; 
The bond and bundle of corruption ; 
A quick corse, only sensible of grief, 
A walking sepulchre, or household thief : 
A glass of air, broken with less than breath, 
A slave bound face to face to death, till death. 
And what said all you more? I know, besides, 
That life is but a dark and stormy night, 
Of senseless dreams, terrors, and broken sleeps ; 
A tyranny, devising pains to plague 
And make man long in dying, racks his death; 
And death is nothing ; what can you say more?” 
The “Mermaid” selection comprises five of Chapman’s 
plays, All Fools, Bussy D’Ambois, The Revenge of Bussy 
D’Ambois, The Conspiracy of Charles, Duke of Byron, and The 
Tragedy of Charles, Duke of Byron, and though we may regret 
the exclusion of others, these are unquestionably the master- 
pieces of their author. All Fools, the only comedy, is delightful 
reading, humorous both in action and dialogue, and the blank 
verse is singularly graceful, easy, and harmonious, quite 
unlike the fall and stately verse of the tragedies, though, in 
its different way, that is equally masterly, and here, for once 
at least, we have an amusing and interesting plot, and almost 
as little moralising as we find in the comedies of the 
Restoration, some of whose characteristics were certainly 
anticipated by Chapman not only in this play, but also in 
The Gentleman Usher and The Widow’s Tears. The two 
tragedies on Bussy contain some of his best writing, and in 
the dying speech of Bussy he may be said to touch his 
highest point, but Byron’s Conspiracy and Tragedy are the 
most perfect, on the whole, of his serious plays, and their 
equable strength and noble thought and diction should make 
it at least as easy for the reader to pardon the lack of stirring 
incident, as it apparently was for the Elizabethan playgoer 
with whom the two tragedies were favourites, as Mr. Phelps’s 
introduction tells us. Except in the third act of the Con- 
spiracy, in which Byron storms, not unnaturally, at the 
astrologer who informs him that it is his doom to be 
decapitated, there is a complete freedom from the rant which 
disfigures so much of Bussy D’Ambois. 

Of the introduction we have left ourselves but little room 
to speak. It is scholarly and thoughtful, but scarcely in- 
spiring. Chapman’s faults seem to the present writer rather 
too much insisted upon, and though Mr. Phelps owns that 





| the poet had “a mighty spirit,” his merits are too grudgingly 
acknowledged, and one cannot help feeling that if introduced 
to the general reader at all, he ought to have been better 
recommended. The dramas of Chapman are quite as well 
worthy of praise and study, though it may be on different 
grounds, as those of most of his compeers, and this Mr. 
Phelps does not show, or perhaps think. A striking portrait 
of the poet serves as a frontispiece to his “ best plays.” 
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The Exploration of Australia: from 1844 to 1896. By Albert F, 
Calvert. (George Philip and Son.)—We have here before usa 
second bulky book on The Exploration of Australia bearing Mr. 
Albert F. Calvert’s name on its title-page. Mr. Calvert’s former 
book—also a huge volume—was occupied with the story of the 
discovery and exploration of the island-continent down to the 
year 1844. This tremendous quarto continues the narrative until 
1896, from Leichhardt’s first journey to the latest West Austra- 
lian expeditions, with special mention of the “Calvert Scientific 





rather elevating than saddening, and the capable reader may | 


Exploring Expedition,” which has yet to achieve its fame. 
Having carefully perused Mr. Calvert’s work, we are still at a loss 
to understand its raison d’étre. For, it must be remembered, an 
immense amount has already been published on the exploration 
of Australia, from the Rev. Tenison Woods’s great work to the 
recent volumes of Mr. Ernest Favenc. In addition to these we have 
the published narratives of almost every Australian explorer of 
note. The only justification for a fresh work on this vast scale 
would be the gift of a fine literary style. But Mr. Calvert has no 
pretensions to literature, nor has he attempted in any way to make 
the story of Australian exploration popular. His huge tomes are 
no more accessible than are those of his more gifted predecessors ; 
while it would be absurd to compare his slipshod work with that 
of a scientific observer and scholar like Tenison Woods or an 
experienced explorer and bushman such as Favenc. Still, it is 
only fair to give Mr. Calvert credit for a certain amount of 
patriotic zeal and for great and painstaking industry in compiling 
these somewhat ponderous tomes. It is also true that he makes 
as a rule a just estimate of the explorers and their work, In this 
connection we would especially point to his well-merited censures 
on the ill-fated Burke and Wills expedition, because, owing to the 
sad ending of the leaders, a great deal of maudlin sentiment has 
grown up around this disastrous enterprise. Of course, in his 
strictures on Burke’s incompetent leadership, which was the sole 
cause of the catastrophe, Mr. Calvert is merely following in the 
wake of every Australian authority who has written on the subject. 
Still, his remarks display good judgment, and as it is always so 
easy to sentimentalise and so difficult toadjudge in these matters, 
we willingly give Mr. Calvert credit for his faithful, if prosaic, 
account of this expedition. In fact his accounts of the various 
expeditions and his estimates of the men who led them are, in the 
main, accurate enough. What we object to is the vast scale of the 
work, its absolute want of originality, and its general level of 
dullness. To any one familiar with the pages of Tenison Woods 
such a book as this is a weariness of the flesh. We feel that the 
writer is telling over again badly and at inordinate length what 
has already been told with fullness and skill. Then, too, many of 
the explorers, notably Captain Sturt and Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
published admirable narratives of their journeys which will 
always appeal to the student of English colonisation. The difficulty 
is that such volumes are quite inaccessible to the general reader. 
What we really require is not the huge quarto of Mr. Calvert, but 
a good, popular, low-priced account of Australian exploration. 
Such a volume, running, say, to three hundred pages written in'a 
bright and animated style, would be of inestimable value; and 
considering the awakened interest felt in Australia itself on such 
subjects, would assuredly find its way as a text-book into the 
State schools of all the Colonies. Mr. Calvert’s work appeals 
neither to schoolboys nor to mature students, while it would 
promptly send that omnipotent personage, the general reader, to 
sleep. But it has by far the best map of Australia, from an 
explorer’s standpoint, ever issued. 


Annuities for the Blind. By the late Edmund C. Johnson. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—The late Mr. Johnson took great 
pains in preparing this volume, containing an account of the 
charities instituted for the relief of the blind, and a list of 
persons relieved, the latter being useful to prevent overlapping 
of help. The total amount of help given by various societies 
and trusts amounts to something more than £20,000; but what 
is that among so many? Mr. Johnson, who had studied the 
subject, was of opinion that the blind cannot compete with those 
who have their sight without some help. 
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A Bibliography of Tennyson. By the Author of “Tennysoniana.’ 
(Printed for Subscribers.)}— An interesting pamphlet this, 
especially in the matter of pirated editions, and poems, or parts 
of poems, suppressed by the author. “The Skipping-Rope,” for 
instance, disappeared from the edition of 1851. It will be remem- 
bered that this was one of the pieces of which “Christopher 
North” fell foul. The “Bibliography” is preceded by a short 
notice of the compiler, the late Mr. Richard Horne Shepherd. We 
have no objection to the kindly view which the author takes of 


his subject, but we are not shaken in our belief that Mr. Shepherd | 


did a great deal of mischief by his passion for disinterring what 
had been better left buried. 


The Beatitudes. By Robert Eyton. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co.)—Canon Eyton makes a very vigorous attempt to establish 
what we may venture to call a modus vivendi between the 
Beatitudes and actual life. They contain, by common consent, 
the standard morality of the Gospel; is it possible to adapt the 
ideal which they set forth to the necessities of practical existence ? 
We have Kings and armies. So the great majority of mankind 
has determined. Can a King be poor in spirit? Can a soldier be 
meek? Or must we accept a universal equality and non- 
resistance? Such are the questions which the preacher sets 
himself to solve. As may be supposed, he is not always success- 
ful; nevertheless, these discourses, vigorous and plain-spoken, are 
a valuable contribution to Christian morals. 


Theatricals: an Interlude, and other Sketches. By the Author of 
“ Miss Molly.” (W. Blackwood and Sons.)—The author of “ Miss 
Molly” writes well, but, with the one exception of “ Felicity 
Brooke,” a bright and attractive story, these sketches are not 
pleasing. A reader must be very fond of sentiment, and like to 
have its sweetness—sickliness—long drawn out, to enjoy them. 
The vast demand for short stories calls forth a supply which is 
sadly wanting in some of the qualities which we used to expect in 
a story. It is impossible to furnish a plot at the price. All that 
can be done is to supply an idea, or what may pass for it, and the 
most effective and cheapest idea is love for the wrong man or the 
wrong woman. 

Taues.—Dartmoor. By Maurice H. Hervey. (J. W. Arrow- 
smith, Bristol..—Mr. M. H. Hervey may fairly challenge com- 
petitors in the matter of piling up sensations. Mr. Morley 
Griffin, who finds his way into Dartmoor through his habit of 
trusting people who are not trustworthy, contributes not a few 
incidents of a startling kind; and Mr. Hugh Darrell, who is the 
villain of the story, is not behindhand. It is, compared to some 
of his proceedings, a mere peccadillo when he kills his mother. 
The story is readable, but we must own to liking our literary 
food less highly seasoned.— At the Sign of the Cross-Keys By 
Paul Creswick. (J. Macqueen.)—Mr. Creswick sets himself too 
hard a task when he tries to interest his readers in “ Mr. John 
Dering, of Morton Hampstead.” We cannot get over the pre- 
possession, the result of the earlier part of the story, that he was 
“a rogue in grain.” Sofar the story fails, but it has the merits 
of having plenty of incident, and of being briskly told.——An 
Escape from the Tower. By Mrs. Marshall. (Seeley and Co.)—Mrs. 
Marshall takes the escape of Lord Nithsdale from the Tower in 
woman’s clothes as the central incident of her story. She fills in 
details, and introduces subsidiary characters with all the skill of a 
well-practised hand.——To Step Aside is Human. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. (F. V. White and Co.)—This is a somewhat common- 
place love-story, in which the form is certainly better than the 
matter. Bel and Patty are well-drawn representatives of two 
very distinct types of women.——Kate Grenville. By Lord Monks- 
well. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—A story which gives opportunities 
to its writer of airing his opinions. The earlier part of Kate 
Grenville suggests that this was the final cause of its composition. 
The author, or his mouthpiece, Mr. Grenville, wonders that a 
sport-loving landowner should persecute a poor man who has 
erred from the same overmastering passion. Is it possible 
that Lord Monkswell has reached his fifty-first year, as the 
“Peerage” tells us, without losing the romantic fancy that 
the poacher is a lover of sport? The poacher usually is an 
idle ruffian who finds that snaring hares, netting partridges, 
and knocking roosting pheasants on the head is an easier way 
of getting his livelihood than bricklaying or house-painting. 
In nineteen cases out of twenty he is a dweller in the towns. 
Another curious belief seems to be that at Eton the genius 
and industry of the oppidans is sacrificed to a system of routine 
which gives undue advantages to the King’s scholars. Yet 
“K. 8.” generally follows the names that are high in the list 
for the Newcastle Scholarship. But as the tale goes on the 
writer becomes more absorbed in it, and does not fail to interest 
his readers. The plot is of an ordinary kind, but the story is 
sufficiently readable.——O’Grady of Trinity. By H. A. Hinkson. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—This “story of University life” is, we 
think, a distinct success. Mr. Daly, of Trinity College, Dublin, 





is a worthy successor of the immortal Webb, whose Colle » 
career furnishes some of the most brilliant pages of « Charleg 
O’Malley,” a book that is, on the whole, anything but dull. There 
are other things besides fun in O’@rady of Trinity,—touches of 
pathos, for instance, which show real mastery of the literary art, 
—— Silvio Bartholi, Painter. By Emma;Bentley. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—This “Story of Siena” is a pleasant, wholesome tale. Luigi, 
adopted son of the old painter, Silvio Bartholi, goes to Rome to 
widen his knowledge of art, and there forgets his fealty to his 
betrothed. But there is a silver lining to the cloud, and in the 
end all things are set as nearly right as the imperfection of 
human life permits. Miss Bentley will permit us to remind her 
that the hero of the gulf was Marcus Curtius. Quintus, whom she 
names among the Roman heroes, was a mediocre historian — 
The Challeston Mystery. By E. Everett-Green. (James Clarke and 
Co.)—This is a good story with nothing remarkable in it. The 
“wystery ” will be found without much difficulty, but it serves ag 
an occasion for some fairly good social and character sketches, 
People who pride themselves on the skilful management of 
others may take warning by what happened to Mrs. Prothero, 
How sure she was that her submissive daughter was ready 
and anxious to do her bidding, and how she was taken in!—— 
The White Feather, and other Stories. By Oswald Crawfurd, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The first and longest of these stories is of 
the old-fashioned type, a love-story with hero, heroine, and 
villain who play their parts in the usual fashion, but with more 
vigour than iscommon. “Sonia” is a curious contrast. A man 
marries a fair Russian woman, who seems to be all gentleness, and 
finds that she has a horribly savage nature. Presumably this 
tale belongs to the present time; but is it not an anachronism 
when Sonia exults in the thought that she can practise any 
cruelty that may please her on the peasants of her newly inherited 
estates ? Such things belong to what is now a somewhat remote 
past.——Three Men and a God, and other Stories. By J.ieutenant- 
Colonel N. Newnham-Davis. (Downey and Co.)—The story from 
which this volume gets its name is a tragical version of Mr. 
Anstey’s “Fallen Idol.” Elsewhere, too, in the volume we find 
the same tragical note, with, as in the case of “The Ghostly 
Thug,” an element of the supernatural. “A Modern Rajah” is a 
specially vigorous sketch.—In the Valley of Tophet, by Henry 
W. Nevinson (J. M. Dent and Co.), is another volume of short 
stories with a certain connection of place and the interesting 
figure of Dr. Maguire. The “ Valley of Tophet ” is nothing worse 
than the Black Country, and the pictures of its life have much 
force. There is something farcical in the first story, where the 
sceptical doctor, intending to give a lecture on the functions of the 
body, finds that he has been furnished with a set of slides represent- 
ing the life of Christ; but it is turned to good purpose very skil- 
fully. There are proofs of the same power throughout the volume. 
— Ruth Farmer. By Agnes Marchbank. (Jarrold and Sons.) —The 
lady who calls herself “ Ruth Farmer” goes through some strange 
experiences, but the strangest thing about.it, is that having been 
what she was, she should be what she is. To say more would be 
to discover Miss Marchbank’s secret. But it is in this that the 
weakness of the story, which is well written with easy and brisk 
dialogue, lies. One does not recognise real life in this trans- 
formation.—Her Point of View. By G. M. Robins (Mrs. L. 
Baillie Reynolds. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Two rival novelists, 
who might be rival Emperors, so great is the importance attached 
to their work, are in love with Cecily Rutland. This is the story 
of how their courtship fared, and a good story it is, with some 
really strong drawing of character in it. But the writer, herself 
a novelist, certainly magnifies her office. Even the very best 
novels do not make such a stir in the real world as they do in the 
world that is pictured here-——Nets for the Wind. By Una 
Taylor. (J. Lane.)—This is a collection of what we suppose may 
be called allegories, even more unintelligible than allegories 
commonly are. Miss Taylor seems not to care so much for what 
she says as for how she says it. The result is something that 
might be very fine, if one could only understand it.— Tales of 
Our Coast. By S. R. Crockett, Harold Frederic, Gilbert Parker, 
W. Clark Russell. (Chatto and Windus.)—These are four good 
names to commend a book to the public, nor can we say that 
the contents of the volume are unworthy of it. Still, the short 
story is becoming tiresome. It fills a place in the magazine, 
and as magazines increase in numbers, so must short stories. 
But must they all be republished ?——The Brown Ambassador. 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Macmillan and Co.)—This story is an 
ingenious mixture of the real and fanciful. There is a tale of 
the usual kind, but told with something more than the usual 
skill, of the fortunes of the Pellew family at Ryll Court, how the 
property had been left away from the rightful heir by a doting old 
man, and what happened in consequence. But this human world 
is intermingled in a strange way with the kingdom of Barbotz, 
for which a certain dachshund, known to men as ‘Tip,’ but in 
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the diplomatic world as ‘ Antoninus Crocodilus Elongatus Pius,’ is 
the “ Brown Ambassador,” and with the allied power of Berbitz, 
inhabited by a race of Angola cats. Both parts of-the book are 
ood, but perhaps the “nonsense” part—we use the word with 
g 2 
due respect—is the better.—West Dene Manor. By Pow Owen. 
(Jarrold and Sons.)—The Warhams, an old family impoverished 
by various causes, are the inhabitants of West Dene Manor. Mr. 
Owen tells us, in a pleasant, not over-exciting fashion, of how 
their fortunes are reinstated. In fiction, at all events, there is a 
pecuniary Providence that takes care that old families are rescued 
from impending ruin, though it be at the last moment. In real 
life rich men are not so accommodating as they are in West Dene 
Manor. Que gives substantial help on the condition that he 
enjoys the friendship cf the family which he benefits; the others 
follow the more commonplace course of dying at an opportune 
moment.——At the Sign of the Ostrich. By Charles James. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is how Mr. James’s story begins :— 
«The time is that of King George of the sloping forehead and 
the sloping chin, otherwise King George the Third; a very festive 
and exciting time too, as everybody knows. Say the eighteenth 
century is ageing rapidly—let us finish it out in a right royal 
fashion, then, and make the best we can of it!” One recognises 
at once, and the recognition becomes more obvious as we go on, 
Charles Dickens, when Dickens was not by any means at his best. 
There is a peach-stone which some one is supposed to have 
swallowed coming again and again with a most “ damnable | 
iteration.” The story seems to us as unnatural as the style. That 
there may have been inns in which the best guest-chamber was 
arranged as an oubliette we can easily believe; that the ‘Ostrich 
Inn,’ less than twenty miles from London, on a frequented 
coaching road, should have been a place where this kind of 
practice was carried on seems to us extremely unlikely.——Persis 
Yorke. By Sydney Christian. (Smith and Elder.)—This is one 
of the “Novel Series” issued by the publishers, a powerful 
story, but, if the expression may pass, with the “agony piled up 
too high.” Persis has a scoundrel of a father, and a sister who is 
absolutely without principle; she loves her brother, of whom, 
indeed, we are only permitted to hear. In fact, her troubles 
2ome “in battalions,” and we can only wonder that she endures 
them. But the study of her character is undoubtedly a fine one. 
Bristow, on the other hand, the Orson whom love for Persis turns 
into a Valentine, strikes us as being somewhat conventional, the 
xind of man whom a woman evolves out of her consciousness, 
oot real. The story is too long, and the ending does not ade- 
quately balance the beginning.——John Ellacombe’s Temptation. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd and W. H. Wilkins. (Bliss, 
Sands, and Foster.)\—The “Temptation,” which, by the way, 
we do not reach till we get nearly two-thirds through the 
book, is one which the least experienced novel-reader will 
have anticipated. John Ellacombe finds that the inheritance 
which he has supposed to be his really belongs to another. 
How will he act ? There is plenty of money flying about in 
the region where this drama of life takes place, and the testators 
who have the disposal of it are at least as eccentric as they are in 
real life. The story is interesting, and perfectly wholesome,—— 
A Master of Fortune. By Julian Sturgis. (Hutchinson and Co.) 
—Mr. Sturgis has at least endeavoured to write up to the title of 
the series of fiction to which he contributes,—“ The Zeit- Geist.” 
Miss Archer, who anxiously inquires from young Alan Carter 
(alias Carteret) “ How about Denver Second?” is decidedly a 
“new woman.” The story moves briskly from beginning to end, 
and may be read without any drawback to one’s pleasure.— 
Bohemia Invaded, and other Stories. By James L. Ford. (F. A. 
Stokes and Co.)—This is a collection of comic sketches, of the 
broad and farcical kind, and fairly amusing. 

Booxs Recrivep.—Logic and Metaphysics. By Johann Edward 
Erdmann. Translated by B. C. Burt, Ph.D. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.) ——Logic : an Introductory Manual for the Use of University 
Students. By F. Ryland, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)——The Mercan- 
tile System and its Historical Significance. By Gustav Schmoller. 
{Macmillan and Co.)——Modern Civilization : its Economic Aspects. 
By W. Cunningham, D.D. (Methuen.) —Allotments and Small 
Holdings. By J. Green, F.S.S. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
——English History. By C. S. Fearenside. Vol. III., 1603-1714. 
(W. B. Clive.) ——The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. By Arthur 
Hassall, M.A. (Rivington and Percival.) The History of 
Oratory. By Lorenzo Sears. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
——Greenland Icefields. By C. Frederick Wright and Warren 
Upham. (Same Publishers.)——Norway. By John Bradshaw. 
(Digby, Long, and Co.)——The Evolution of Bird Song. By 
Charles A. Witchell. (A. and C. Black.) ——Plant Breeding. By 
L, H. Bailey. (Macmillan and Co.)——Sturge’s Guide to Draughts. 
Revised, with Additional Play on Modern Openings, by J. A. 
Kear. (Bell and Sons.) 








A cheap edition of Res Indicatz, by Augustine Birrell (Elliot 


Stock), will be welcome to many persons. If the author had only 
refused to give up to a party what was meant for mankind ! 


MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for September:—The Century, Scribner's Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of 
Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the Woman at Home, the Antiquary, the Artist, the 
Magazine of Art, the Geographical Journal, the Month, the - 
Anglican Church Magasine, the Quiver, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Metaphysical Magazine, the Kalendar, the Ezpositor, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, Knowledge, Cassier’s Magazine, English Illus- 
trated Magazine, the Country House, the Badminton Magazine, 
the Pall Mall Magazine, Good Words, Baily’s Magazine, Atalanta, 
the Humanitarian, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Maga- 
zine, Cassell’s Magazine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
London Society, the Commonwealth, Chapman’s Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Expository Times, Belgravia, Chambers’ 
Journal, To-Morrow, the Monthly Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Forum, Travel, the Art Bible, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Argosy, 
the Leisure Hour, the Art Amateur, the Parents’ Review, Cos. 
mopolis, the Bookman, the Westminster Review, the Atlantic Monthly, 
the North American Review, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the Strand 
Musical Magazine, the History of Mankind, the Portfolio, the Essea 
Review, the Indian Magazine and Review, the Way of the Cross, 


| Science Progress the Free Review, Nature Notes, the Mission World, 


the Preparatory Schools’ Review, the Foreign Church Chronicle, the 
Author, the Compleat Angler, and the Journal of the Marine Bio- 
logical Association. 








(For Publications of the Week, see page 346.) 








EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO. hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
Being direct Importers, Messrs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets ut 
inexpensive cost. Inspection invited, Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-free. 
JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reproductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings. 
Suitable for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halls, &., 
9ft. by 6 ft, £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 Se. 
RUGS to match, 5ft. by 2 ft. Gin., 6s, 6d. ; 6ft. by 3ft., 8s. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


oO Ff tt @ hh. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 








DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
AND CARPETS. 
1¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.O. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane, 
Sum Insured in 1895 ee etd ete . £390,775,000. 


GALLERIES. 











D'8TRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 
simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses. 
See 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S., 
President of The British Optical Association, 
Or consult, free of charge— 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPpTiCcIaAN 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


STRAINED 
VISION. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@——_ 


Arditi (L.), My Rewiniscences, 8vo.... (Skeffington) 12/0 
Bedford (W. K. R.), Annals of the Free Foresters, ae a, 8vo (Blackwood) 21/0 
Byng (L. O.), Daisies of the Dawn, cr 8vo... me -(Roxburghe Press) 2/6 
Clare (F.), In a Sea Bird’s Nest, cr 8vo (Skeffington) 
Corelli (M.), The Murder of + CL BVO ....cccceceescscesseeserseeees(e kemington) 
Crane (8. x4 The Black Riders, 12m0_ .............ss00006 esoaesthaannenenal (Heinemann) 
Crane (S.), can a Child of the Streets, 12mo...... 

Farjeon (B. L.), The Betrayal of John Fordham, cr 8vo ... (Hutchinson 
Fletcher (J. 8.), At the Gate of the Fold, er 8vo (Ward & Downey 

Ford (T. A. V.), Systematic Oourse of Geometrical Drawing, cr 8vo (Philip) 3/6 
Galloway (W. B.). The Testimony of Science to the Deluge, cr 8vo re art Ms 
Half-Hours on the Quarter-Deck, cr 8vo ... (Nisbet) 
Hammond (J.), Concerning the Church, a seneefongoet 
Hebert (8.), Whispers of Truth from the Stars, cr 8v0.........seecceeeeee.( Nis bet 

Hipkins (A. J.), Description and History of the Pianoforte, 8vo ...(Novello) 
Hungerford (Mrs.), A Lonely Girl, cr 8vo (Downey) 
— 3 Walsh’s Handbook of Japanese Language, 32mo......(Kegan a 

Mo J.), A Trip to Fairyland, cr 8vo Stoc' 

Mor: ~y . A.), Entomological Notes for the Young Collector, 12mo (Stock) 
Murray (0 cm Eon the Good, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 
Parker (0, A.), The Ancient Crosses at Gosforth, Cumberland, 8vo .. (took 
Pearman (M. T.), History of the Manor of Bensington, 8vo .. ock 

Phil May’s Gutter Snipes, 4to (Leadenhall Pre) 
Poulton (N.), Moses Grimshaw. cr 8vo (Stock 
Salwey (R. E.), The One Alternative, cr 8vo ‘(Hurst & Blackett) 
Sandys (J. E.), First Greek Reader & Writer pane reuand (Sonnenschein) 
Whatton (A. B. W.), Doctrine and Duty, cr 810 ..s.cssseseeeereeeee(Skeffington) 3/6 



































Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mrssrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.4.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs, Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tun 
Haroup A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 
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NGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE anp 
KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

Miss DREWRY has some free hours. She propozes to hold, in the Autumn, at 
her house, a CLASS for the Critical Study of Great Works of English Litera- 
ture. She will be glad to hear from any, who would like to join THz Home 
Szupents’ Lirerary Reapine Society. 143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


IS PROPOSED to APPOINT a LEOTURER in 
ENGLISH and MODERN LANGUAGES at the ROYAL COLLEGE, 
SOLOMBO, CEYLON.—Applicants should be Graduates in Honours of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Dublin, or one of the Scotch Universities, and should be 
competent to undertake the work required for the Examinations of London 
University, as far as the B.A. degree, in English Language, Literature and 
History, and in French. Preference will be given to a candidate who has alte 
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OYAL AGRICULTU 
R cansavanbean aa COLLEGE, 


Fhe sa rag b Rope Sana a Pied am ag ag Instruction in 

griculture an airy-Farming, Esta’ anagemen’ C.» fo 5 

Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. yee and Owners, 
PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.q, 


CoMMITTEE OF og a 
Right Hon. the Earlof Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.LN. Story-Maskelyne, E FR. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount oot 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., oe 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus of + A Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplo: 

apply to the PRINCIPAL. . ier, 

NEXT sumesoit BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL © OLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scient‘fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL, 





biter CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.— Principals, Miss WILLS, for. 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities, ~ 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


M Ai80X% SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, w— 
PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 
College. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 
playgrounds. Prosp 8 on tion.—Address, Mademoiselle GLATZ, 
13 Montpellier Road. 








oe 





AVAL CAD ETSHIPS, 1897. —A VACANOY will be 
given to BOYS in p for above on very favourable 

erms in one of the best known cal most successful Navy Schools,—Write 
to “NAVY HEAD.MASTER,” Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Ter 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 


UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT BOARDS GIRLS attending the 

Hastings and St. Leovards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens, Comfortable 
house near the College. South aspect. Girls needing sea air also received, 














IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught i in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees. 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 21st. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum fone of Olergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
ae sides. holarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A, 
‘arden. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M Aine term, oe 6s. per annum. A Navy Olass has 
rg A been tormed. The V. GREGOIRE, M.A., will be in charge of 
the amr use for can 8 lion eight to thirteen. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPT MBER 15th. ag Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst<d, Essex. 








REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGHE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olass. Trip. Camb.) 
late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success wits young Boys, 
Large modern house, tevnis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM,—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 

—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum. N atural 

Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmovy, Needlework, 

ons Phyrical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prospectuses, &c., 

obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 








fair classical qualifications, Salary 5,000 Rupees per annum, subject to ab 

for Widows and Orphans Pension Fund, with free first-class passage, and the 

ordinary privileges bf the Ceylon Government Service as regards leave and 

ies. .— Applications should be sent in, not Jater than October 15th, in writing 
the PRIVATE SECRETARY, Colonial Office, Downing Street. 





YUDOR- HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS. —Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S,, 
. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, << G. Garcia, R.A-M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, - Herr Gottheimer, &e, Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on applicatiqn; ~~ » 


GENTLEMAN with charming HOUSE in best part 

of N, WALES’ wishes for PAYING GUESTS. Mild winters, free from 
fogs, fine sea and mountain air. Perfect service and cuisine; only people who 
con offer the best eredentials received, — Address, by letter,’ HOSTESS, 69 Atling- 
ton Road, London, N.W. * 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Seoienh cricket-field, playground, , workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of rok gn conducted by Mrs, SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. Thorough preparation for the Public 
Schools. Kindergarten ont Trinsition Olasses for Boys and Girls under eight. 
Drill, Gymnastics AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24h. 





AS SECRETARY, &.—LADY SHORTHAND WRITER 
and TY PIST, with Frengh and German; accustomed to Political, Literary, 


and Scientific work.—“ MORGAN,” Willing’s, 162 Piccadilly, W. 
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FARMS, LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


me COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 


PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &, 


Full information from the Director at above Addres3; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
xined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
ats own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCF, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 6th and the SIXTY- 
SIXTH of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OOTOBER Ist, 1896. _ f 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, Mechani- 
eal, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Industries, Dye- 
ing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. 
University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 

Surgery. 
Toe Ball has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR, 





XT, MICHAEL’S SCHOOL For THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN, 
Visitor—The Lorpv BisHoPp OF CHICHESTER. 
Provosrt—The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, Ist Class. 

Terms from Fifty Guineas, Preparation for University Examinations. Large 
house, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-conrts, playing-field,—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, tady-Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 

MICHAELMAS Ti RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 





St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
kL) (Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
jectual and Physical Train'‘ng. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY, 


A LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND a High-class 

LADIES’ SCHOOL in the neighbourhood of London, Exceptional 
educational advantages. Distiaguished Professors; pleasant and refined home, 
and very healthful surroundings ; great individual attention; large garden with 
tennis and croquet lawns —Apply for Prospectus to “C.,’ Miss Brough, 25 
Craven Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 








HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

tor BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

of G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

sme time Priue’pal of Gisburne Hous? School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
io the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master, 





N OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—Referencs is kindly 
allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, 
Coniston; Miss M, Shaw Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.; and others.—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES, 


Q)etF soe HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





: E President LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANOHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission may be madeto the SEORETARY, at the School; 
or to the Hon, Seerctary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boardiug-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practico of Teaching is offered 
— who desire to become Teachers, 

indergarten Teachers Is: i ertific 
National Frosbel oe ag are also prepared for the Higher Certificata of the 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridge Higher Lo:al Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, OOLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th, 1896. 

Address, Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


V ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL.— 
wei Head-Master : Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL,'M.A., formerly House-Master at 
Wt en First Grade Endowed school. Valuable Scholarships and Ex- 
Sched tee the Universities. Fees moderate. Reductions to Clergy. Modern 
ere ousey NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 22nd. Election to King’s Scholar- 
ships in November, 











ARENTS whose SONS are not making Satisfactory 
Tbr PROGRESS at PUBLIC SCHOOLS, may like the Prospectus and School 
onicle of WELLINGORE HALL, near Lincoln, which is organized to meet 


their special needs, 
Address, FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 





\g . . . 

0 in VALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
ierian pene RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
conumend 4 gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 

ed.—Address, Mr, G, B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

















APYIOE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Graduates) ILASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

in he r re Xai advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

Bows oie ary teens raze or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
ae — nt o quirements should be sent to the Mana 

R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Plage, Strand, London, W.C. a 





THE LEYS S8$COHOO6-1,: 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Hyav MaSTem nin cic | ave pte die Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON, 


NEXT TERM COMMENOES 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18ru. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 





BSs0FSTON E MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successfal experience, RECKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 





N ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTsS.—Mr, ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter's 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, Prospectus on application, 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitione 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 





ANOR HOUSH CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 





ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master : 

E. H. CULLEY, Fsq., M.A.—Endowment, £2,800 per annum. £800 a 

year in Scholarships and Exhibitions. Tuition fee, £5 per annum. The Scheol 

bas unique advantages of situation, and a first-rate record of health. The 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, September 18th, Boarders 

arrive the previous evening. For Terms, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, tte 
School House, Monmouth, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXGIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specia!ly for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN, 








T GEO:2B8 GB’ &: «3:0 8 PI PT eek, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Duke of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers 


TimotHy Houmes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, ani contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,559 ; out-patients, 154,617 ; 
accidents, 16,323. 

Surgic.l operations daily. Major operations in 1895, 1,779. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Fifty qualified resident or salaried appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, Maternity Assistants, clinical, and post-mortem clerks are 
appointed every three months. All appointments are tree to students of the 
Hospital. Resident Officers have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, 
£35, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September. 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Fees, 120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the professioa. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club. The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, is available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. UNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


4 DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
qualifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments.—For particulars 
of Scholarships, Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKB, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh. The WINTER SESSION BEGINS OOTOBER 13th. 














4\DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A_ LEC- 

TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


4 t is excellent in quality and flavour.” F d 
—The Lancet. oO e 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 
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UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL —tThe 
WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on THURSDAY, . October- 1st. 
ENTRANOR SCHOLARSHIPS, of the combined value of £360, are AWARDED 
ANNUALLY, and numerous prizes and medals are open for competition by 
Students of the School. 
The number of patients treated in the wards during last yeir was 6,325, 
All Hospital appointments are open to Students without charge, and the 
holders of resident appointments are provided with board and lodg ng. 
The College accommodates 60 Students under the supervision of a resident 


‘arden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required forthe L,D.S, England, 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application, 

For the ene of the Schcol, con 
of study advised , regulations of the College, 
to the DEAN, Guy’ 's Hospital, London Bridge, 8. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in Arts 

and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, 

and other branches of Education will be ADMITTED for the NEXT TERM on 

eam , September 29th, EVENING CLASSES COMMENCE THURSDAY, 
ober Ist. 

Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians. There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, 

Students who are desirous of studying any particular nic age or subjects, With. 
out attending the complete courses of the various Faculti d as 
a Students on payment of the separate fees Sor, such classes as 

ey selec’ 

The College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
Oollege, London, W.O. 


| | ial NINTH pet BN NIAL MUSICAL 


VAL. 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, anp SATURDAY, 
OOTOBER l4tu, 15ru, 16TH, 171TH, 1896. 
Morn “ELIJAH” 


lo, particulars as to fees, course 
prPly, personally or by letter, 











Mendelssohn, 


Waaner Excerpts, &c. 
sisi Mater, Braxton EMITH, &e., &c. 

as Gounod, 
Haydn 


WEDNESDAY > a 





THURSDAY 
Fraulein Matten, Messrs, Ben. Davizs, 
and Davip BisPHaM. 


“GERMAN REQUIEM” 
“GOLDEN LEGEND” .. 


Parry. 
.. Brahms, 
Sullivan, 





SATURDAY 

Madame ALBANI, v priuiein WITTING, Mr, PLUNKET GREENE 

Fraulein MALTEN,' Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. MONTAGUE 

Miss a Mr. BEN. DAVIES, WORLOOCK, 

ALLISER, Mr. yp SMITH, Mr. ARTHUR WILLS, 

Miss HILDA AVILSON. Mr. ANDREW BLACK, and Mr. D. BISPHAM. 
The Musical Fe-tival Choir, 500 Voices. Complete Festival Orchestra, 100 

Performers. Conductor: Mr.GEORGE RISELEY. ae Office, St. Augustine’s 


Parade, Bristol, Detailed Sera free on a) 
HE. Ugo. MALLET, Hon. Becs. 
8.8. ‘MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, 


Y COOKE and 
Conducted by Mr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 


£eptember 29th—Southern Spain. Tunis, Algiers, Sicily, and Corsica, 
Later Oruises—Palestine, Egypt, Athens, Constantinople. 

Lectures by Bishop of Hereford, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Archdeacon of 
Manchester, Principal Moule, Professor Sayce, Professor Mahaffy, Profes-or 
Lanciani, and others. 

Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Ga-dens, London, N.W. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

3.ate Wants. Patronis b the Nobilit; .—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





18 MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE on 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the StatronErs’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





——s 


SEPTEMBER PART NOW READY, 


COSMOPOLIS: 


An International Monthly Reviey, 
Edited by F. ORTMANS. 
CONTENTS. 
‘Tue TRUTH, THE WHOLE TruTH—-.” Violet Hunt. 
PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE InpO-EuRoPEANS, Rt. Hon. F. Max Miiller. 
Barkevuts 1n 1896, Prof. F. P, Mahaffy. ° 
SociaLisM aT THE INTERNATIONAL CoxGress. G. Bernard Shaw, 
Cravis Maris Inpicr. Sir Hubert E. A, Jerningham, 
Notres on New Booxs. Andrew Lang. 
Tue GLOBE AND THE IstanD. Henry Norm 
VoyaGeuseEs: III. NEPTUNEVALE. Paul Searget (de l’Académie Francaise) 
Lessing. A Méziéres (de l’Académie Francaise), ‘i 
La TiaRE De SaitapHarnes. Héron de Villefosse. 
SovUVENIR D'UNE Foie Sorrke. Mme. Judith Gautier. 
Lettres Inévires, publiées par E. Halpérine-Kaminsk (suite). Ivan Tourguéneg, 
La TUNISIE ET La OO For gasuee FRAN¢AIseE (suite). Joseph Chailley-¥ert, 
Le Livre A Paris. Emile 
Revue Dv Mors. F. de Sa 
Der STEGREIFTRUNK. Paul Heyse. 
Unaarns MILLENNIUM UND LANDESAUSSTELLUNG, 
EnauiscHe Bitpnissg. Herman Helferich. 
ABKEHR vom HistoriscHey. J. J. David. 
DevurscHe Bicuer. Anton Bettelheim. 
POLITISCHES IN DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG. “ Ignotus.” 
Price 2s. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE FORUM. 


SEPTEMBER. ConTENTS. Eighteenpence, 
Tue CuicaGo OoNVENTION :— 
Isaac L. Rice, 


“THOU SHALT NoT STEAL” ae tse 
ENCOURAGEMENTS IN THE PRESENT 

Hon. Andrew D. White, 
«. Clarence King. 


CRISIS 
ANTITOXIN TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA A 
W. P. Northru 


Maurus Jokai, 





Fire and SworD IN Cupa ooo 
PRONOUNCED Success eee 
Mz. Wuire’s ‘‘ WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH 4 AAS Charles] Kendall Adams, of 
THEOLOGY” .. the University of Wisconsin, 
PROGRESS OF THE WoMEN’s RiguTs MovE-? Jeanne E. Schmahl, Leader of the 
MENTIN FRANCE _... Movement in France, 
CARDINAL MANNING AND HIS BIOGRAPHER Rev. J.T. Smith, 

THE THREATENED ANNIHILATION OF THE 2 Hon. W. K. Townsend, Judge of the 
JUDGE-AND-J URY SYSTEM... eee U.S. District Court of ‘Connesticut, 
EaRLY AND RECENT veiaantita Lrarsta- 

TION: A CONTRAST . te « J.J. Lalor. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
ae to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

te on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBL ICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oa‘alogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed by return. GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Pic-adilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash dis:ounts. 





 dmemtanaanintcaees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS 1 woe ows wv 


1848, 


225,000,000 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8S.W. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





Parnons {Fis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

PresipENtT—The Right Hon, and Ri 

Ouarrmax—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DOUGLAS 


Pursicux—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A. ye 
ioe. i HODGSON. Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 








1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Aczwts being employed or Com- 


MISSION — for the introduction of business, 


8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population, 

in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. Tho Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities ‘have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY InsURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED KINGDOM. 

6.—Assured Members | aa eens ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


4,.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resul 


HIGH RATE OF Bon 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOW MENT ASSURANCES arantep at LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 


ht Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
Derurr-CaarrMan—The Hon. EDWARD Ww. 


Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 


Annual Income, £407,972. 


ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 


ACCIDENTS SHOOTING, CYCLING, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance 00., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


pP*s=i> FIRE OFFICE 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 

LONDON, Established 1782, 

Lowest Ourrent Rates, 

Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Blectrio-Lighti Hales sa lied. 
ice. in, les BU) 

W.0. MAODONALD,} Joint 


¥. B. MAQDONALD: 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1378 











GOLD MEDAL, 
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BLACKWOOD’S_ . 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





English Verse for Junior Classes. 


Part I.—CHAUCER to COLERIDGE. By J. Locir 
Rosertson, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 
Crown 8vo, ls. 6’. net. 


Part II—NINETEENTH CENTURY POETS. 
Crown 8vo0, Is. 6d, net. (Just published. 


A History of English Literature. 
For Srconpary Scuoors. By therame Author. With an Introduction by 
Profesor Masson. Orown 8vo, 3s, 


Exercises in Analysis, Parsing, and Cor- 
rection of Sentences. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 6d. 


Passages for Paraphrasing. 


With GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND FXAMPLES SET AT LRAVING CERTIFICATE 
ayp UNIVERSITY PRELIMINARY Examinations. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


Practical Arithmetical Exercises, 


For Senior Pupils, Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples and 750 Extracts 
from Examination Papers. New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 3s, With 
ANSWERS, 3s, 6d. 


Exercises in Mensuration. 


128 pp., cloth, 1s. Also in Two Parts, paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. each, 
ANSWERS to Parts I. and IL, 23. each. 


Handbook of Mental Arithmetic: 


a CompLeTe Course OF EXERCISES IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC WITH 
Answers. 264 pp., 2s, 6d, A’so in Six Parts (Standards I.—VII.), each 
containing 1,200 Examples, with ANSWERS, limp cloth, 6d. each, 


Elementary Algebra. 


Complete in 1 vol , 288 pp., crown 8yvo, cloth, 28. With ANSWERS, 2s, 6d. 
[Immediately. 


Elements of Physiography. 


By Rev. Dr. Mackay, F.R.G.S. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
Rewritten, with numervus Illustrations specially prepared for this edition, 
crown 8yo, [In prepara’ion, 


Page’s Introductory Geology. 


New Edition. Revised by Professor Larwortu. [In preparation, 


Page’s Advanced Geology. 


New Edition, Revised by Professor LaPwORTH. [In preparation. 


Plain Principles of Prose Composition. 


By Professor Minto, Crown 8yo, Is, 6d, 


Outlines of Modern Geography. 


By Dr. ALEX, Mackay, 191st Thousand, Revised, 1s, 


Intermediate Geography. 


By Dr. ALEX, Mackay. Eighteenth Edition, Revised, 2s, 


Elements of Modern Geography. 


By Dr. ALEX. Mackay. 55th Thousand, Revised, Ss. 


Elementary Grammar and Composition, 


Containing numerous Exerc'ses. New Ed't’on, Revised, fc1p. 8vo, 1s, 


A Working Handbook of the Analysis of 
Sentences, 
New Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, at the reduced price of 2s, 6d. 


FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET. Hints to 


Young Housekeepers. By Mrs. Panton. 2s, 6d. (Now ready. 


A COLONIAL TRAMP: Travels and 


Adventures in Australia and New Guinea. By Hume Nisset. With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. A New Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth ext-a, 62, 

“Very sprightly and attractive travel talk...... He has an excellent sense o£ 

humour, and his volume is full of entertaining stories,”"—St, James’s Gazette. 
“ One of the attractive and entertaining of modern books of travel.” 
—Spectator. 
By J. 8. FLETCHER. 


AT THE GATE OF THE FOLD. By J. S. 


FLEeTcHeR, Author of “ When Charles I, was King,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
c!oth, 3s. 6’. [Now ready. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON. 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF STRONGSOUL. 


By Joun Davipson. 3s. 6). (Now ready. 
Notr.—This is the first of a series of four uniform volumes which will contain 
a selection, approved by the author, of his imaginative prose writings. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT SNARE. By E. 


PuILurrs OrpenHetM, Author of *‘ A Daughter of the Marionis,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 

“The story is not only intensely interesting and exciting, but the characters 
are powerfully drawn and their individuality preserved, The incidents, however 
startling and sensationa!, follow each other without strain, and the plot is highly 
original, This isa book to read breathiessly from stat *to finish. The novel 
will stand high in the ranks of the fiction uf the day.”—Pall Mull Gazette, 


A MAN OF GENIUS. By Henry Mornay, 


Author of “A Fatal Mistake,” &. A New Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra (Adelphi Series), 2s. 6d. 
“* Clever, powerful, and admirably told throughout.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“It is seldom that a character, with all its motives and sub-motives, is laid 
bare with such skill.”— Guardian. 


WARD & DOWNEY, Ltd., York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 
“ A very interesting series,”’—Times. 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Just PUBLISHED, 


SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 
No. 557, 


Containing a Large Collection of Works on Geography, Voyages, and Travels 
(including North Africa), 

and all of which are offered at exceptiona'ly low prices. 
Post-free on application to— 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strayp, and 37 Piccapitty, Lonpox. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the PusuisHER, 1 Welling‘on Street, Strand, W.C. 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 





EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 


By Cuartes Ratusone Low, F.R.G.S. In 
1 vol. crown 8ve, with a Portrait, 6s. 


The RECOLLECTIONS of MAR- 
SHAL MACDONALD during the Wars of the 
First Napoleon. Translated by 8S. L. Simeon. 
A New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By Hewnierre Feticite- 
Campan, First Lady in Waiting to the Queen. 
With 2 Po.traits, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 63. 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. Mianet. By 
Sir AnpDREW ScosLE, Q.0, With 2 Portraits, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 
LIFE, With Selections from her Favourite 
Poets and Prose Writers. By Mary RusseLu 
Mitrorp. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


MY LIFE. By Thomas Sidney 


Cooper, R.A. In crown 8vo, with Portrait, 63, 


MY REMINISCENCES. By W. P. 


Fritx, R.A. A New and Cheaper Edition, being 
the Eighth, in 1 vo). crown 8vo, 6s. 


TRAVEL. 
SOUTH SEA BUBBLES. By the 


Hart and the Docror. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s, 


OLD NEW ZEALAND: a Tale of 
the Good Old Times. By an OLp Paxkena Maont, 
with a Preface by the late Earn of PEMBROKE. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 


FIVE WEEKS IN ICELAND. By 


C. A. DE Fonsiangue. In small cr, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


IN AN ENCHANTED ISLAND 
(Cyprus) By W. H. Mattock. Third Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with F: ontispiece, 6s. 


HISTORY. 
THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF 


ENGLAND — Tangier, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, 
Corsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian Isles, 
&c. By W. Frewen Lorp, Barrister-at-Law. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. 


An Abridged Edition. By OC. Bryans and F, 
J. R. Henpy, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
of the WORLD. With Plans. By Sir Epwarp 
Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. The Thirty- 
seventh Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, canvas 
boards, ls. 4d.; cloth, red edges, 2s, 


LETTERS from CAMP during the 
SI:GH at SEBASTOPOL, By Cotin FrepERICK 
CaMPBELL. Edited, with Notes, by R. B. Mans- 
FIELD and Colonel W. P. L’Estraner. With an 
Introduction by Field-Marshal Viscount WoLsE- 
LEY, and a Portrait by Lowes Dickinson, In1l 
vol. crown 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 
ANTHONY BLAKE’S EXPERIMENT. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yv0, 12s, 


By C. T. C. JAMES, 


Anthor of “On Turnham Green,” &o, 


The YOKE of FREEDOM. In 1 vol. 


crown 8y0, 6s. 





By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


Author of ** The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” &, 


The QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS. In 


1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ LADY 
JEAN’S VAGARIES.” 
HONOR | ORMTHWAITE. In 1 vol. 
By D. HUGH PRYCE. 
GODDESSES THREE. In i vol. erown 


870, 6s. 


By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 
The KING’S REVENGE. In 1 vol. 
crowa 8y0, 63, 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Pullisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





— ee 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


ON SEPTEMBER 25th WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADYy. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “The History of David Grieve,” “ Marcella,” go, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


NEW BOOK BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


On Tuesday next. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA, 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 
With 9 Illustrations by JoHN WILLIAMSON. 


*,* This volume consists of a series of short stories dealing with the many adventures 
of the Princess Osra, of the House of Elphberg. The scene of the stories is Strelsay 
familiar to the readers of “The Prisoner of Zenda.” ; 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 














May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net. IV E D O C . 


Printed by r 
Order of the CAPE PARLIAMENT. VIN ORDINAIRE, per Dozen, 
OFFICIAL REPORT ON Bots. }-Bots 

J A M E S 0) N R A T D Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

THE light Dinner Wine, or for using 
Into the Territory with or without water, The quality 13s, 7s, 64, 

of South African Republic. will be found equal to wine usually 

London : sold at much higher prices, 


Simpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co, Ltd. D I N N E R C L A R E T, 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


7 . Superior DINNER WINS, old in 
SECOND EDITION, price 5s. ottle. We can strongly recom. 
STOCK EXCH ANGE IN- mend this wine. On comparison it 
‘ will be found equal to wine offered 163, 9%, 
VESTMENTS: The Theory, Methods, Practice, at much higher prices by the small 
and Kesults. A Popular and Practical Treatise. foreign houses who pester private 
By W. H. 8. Avsrey, LL.D. consumers in England, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. | FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 








and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 
dozen, 


In Three Volumes, price 22s. 6d. HIGH-CL ASS CLARETS. 
THE RISE AND GROWTH In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 


OF THE ENGLISH NATION, with Spccial below the present wholesale price in Bordeaus, 

Reference to Epochs and Crises, A History of including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, ph 

and for the People. By W. H. 8. AuBrEy, LL.D, 1878, 1850, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im 
ported by ourselves. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK. Prices include Bottles, 


New York: APPLETON’S. JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


: LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 

IRK B E C K BANK: North John Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1651, Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST : 


allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, T HE UNION BANE ¢@ 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
below £100. Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, y 
ee Paid-up Oapital csssssssssssssessssee 1,500,000 
F FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. Reserve Fund... : poy 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000, 

















LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND t 
wave ae DOWNSTAIRS. are granted on the Bank’s apne throne? the 
c . ; ; a 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN asso. | ©°nies of Australia and New Ze SOL 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS | | TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted Colonies, 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate | gor collection, 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, J i 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., | _ DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on term 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the | which may be ascertained on application. 


Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, W. R. MEWBURN, Managers 
. ’ 








Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 





UNIVERSITY LOCAL AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 





THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 


ter Plays, edited in a Literary Spirit, with Introduction 
we Zonendice, Index, §c., each feap. 8vo, cloth. ; 


Hamlet. Edited by E. K. Cuampers, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 64. 


the Fifth. Edited by G. C. Moors Smrru, M.A. 
Henry 1s, 6d, 


uction to Shakespeare. 
Introduct Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 
Hamlet. Edited by L. W. Lypz, M.A. Cloth, 10d. 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. Cloth, 8d. 


The 


By Professor Dowpen, 


” e Prologue to the Canterb Tales, With 
Chaucer's The on Deplonatory Notes. By E, Tenetler. M.D. 
Clotk, 1s. 6d. 


of English Composition Exercises. Comprising 
Handbook 2 aon and Hints for Essays, &c. Cloth, 1s, 


The Pupil’s English Grammar: an Introduction to the 
Study of English Grammar, based upon the Analysis of Sentences, Cloth, 
1s, 6d, 

Higher English: a Course of English Study for Middle and 
Upper Forms. By Davip CampBELL, Rector of Montrose Academy, Cloth, 
1s, 6d, 

Lower English: a Course of English Study for Lower 
Forms. By Davip CampPBELL. Oloth, 1s, 

Lessons in English for Beginners. By Davip CAMPBELL- 
Cloth, 1s. 

A School History of English Literature. By ExizasretH 
Le, With Introduction by E. K. Cuamsers, B.A. In 4 vols, feap, 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. each, CHAUCER to MARLOWE now ready. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


Rdited by 0. W. OC. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ Oollege, Oxford. 
In 6 feap. 8vo volumes, with Maps, &c., neat cloth, 1s. 
4, England and the Reformation, a.p. 1485-1603. By 
cn W. Powers, M.A., formerly Scholar of New College. 
(In preparation, 


5, King and Parliament, a p. 1603-1714. By G. H. Waxke- 


LinG, M.A., Lecturer in History at Wadham College. 


6. The Making of the British Empire, a.p. 1714-1832. By 


ArtHuR HassaLt, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Ohrist Church. 


mary of British History. With Appendices. B 
‘ im uy of British Bis Ui, Ig, : PP me 7 


A History of the British Empire. By the Rev. Epcar 
Sanperson, M.A, Oloth, 2a, 6d. 


The Warwick History of England: a Picturesque Outline 


for Lower and Middle Forms. 534 pp., illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Outlines of the World’s History. Ancient, Mepia#vat, 
and Mopgern. By the Rev. Enaar SanpErson, M.A. With Illustrations 
and Coloured Maps, cloth, 6s, 6d. 

Also separately :—Part I,, ANcrENT ORIENTAL MONARCHIES, I¢,; Part 
IL, GREgcE anp Rome, 2s.; Part III,, Mep1zvaL History, ls.; Part IV., 
Mopery History, 2s, 6d. 











Man on the Earth: a Course in Geography. By LrioneL 
W. Lypg, M.A., Examiner in Geography to the Oxford Local Examination 
Board and the College of Preceptors. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


ay oe ‘ 
Blackie’s Descriptive Geographical Manuals. By W. G. 
Baxer, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 

No. 1. Realistic Hlementary Geography. 1s. 6d. 

No, 2. The British Isles. 2s, 

No, 8. The British Colonies and India. 2s. 

No, 4, Europe (except the British Isles). 2s. 

No. 5, The World (except the British Empire), 2s, 


The Ge phy of the British Empire. By W. G. Baxsr, 


-A. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


A Synoptical Geography of the World: a Concise Hand- 
book for Examinations and for General Reference, With a Complete Series 
of Maps, Crown 8yo, cloth, 1s. 


’ ° 363% , ° 
The Student’s English Dictionary. Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory. By Joun OaiLviz, LL.D. Entirely New 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and largely Rewritten by CHARLES ANNAN- 
DALE, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated by £00 Engravings. Oloth, 7s. 6d.; half. 
Persian, 10s, 6d. ; half-morocco, flexible, 123, 6d, 


4 Smaller English Dictionary. Etymological, Pronouncing, 


A First French Course. By J. J. Bevzemaxer, B.A, 
Examiner to the College of Preceptors, &e. Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A Modern French Reader: Interesting Extracts from Con- 


temporary French, With Notes and Vocabulary. By J. J. BEUZEMAKER 
B.A. Cloth, 1s. fellan ea ao" 4 


| French Stories. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 
By MarGuerite Niner. Cloth, 1s, 


French Tales for Beginners. With Vocabularies. By 


MARGUERITE NINET. Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 


French Unseens for Junior Forms. Passages in Prose and 
Verse. Selected by D. 8, Rennarp, B.A, Paper, 3d, 


French Unseens for Middle Forms. Selected by E. 
PELLISSIER, M.A., Modern Language Master in Olifton College. Oloth, ls. 


French Unseens for Upper Forms, Selected by E. 
PELLISSIER, M.A, Oloth, 1s, 6d. 


A First German Course. By A. R. Lecuner, Modern 
Language Master in Bedford Modern School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


German Unseens. Passages in Prose and Verse. Junior 
Section, Selected by D. S, Rennarp, B.A, Paper, 4d. 


Caesar’s Gallic War. Books I, II., V., and VI. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by Joann Brown, B.A. 
With Coloured Map, Pictorial Illustrations, and Plans of Battles, el th, 
Is, 6d. each, [Books IIT, and IV. in preparation. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Out- 
line of Prosody, Notes, Exercises on the Hexameter, Vocabulary, &c., by 
Rev. A. J. Cuurcu, M.A. Feap, 8vo, cloth, ls. 

Latin Stories: Short Selections from the best Prose Authors 
Edited, with Notes, English Exercises, Vocabularies, and an Introductory 
Note on Translation, by A. D. Goptey, M.A. Oloth, ls, 

Latin Unseens: Graduated Specimens of Prose and Verse, 
suitable for Practice in Unseen Translation. Junior SEcTION, paper cover, 
3d ; Senior Section, paper cover, 6d, 

Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin Prose. By W. C. 


FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. Oloth, 2s, 


Greek Unseens, in Prose and Verse. 
Selected by A.C. LippeLL, M.A. Paper cover, 4d, 


Junior Section 


Layng’s Arithmetic. By A. E. Layne, M.A., Head-Master 

of Stafford Grammar School, In Two Parts. Part I., now ready, ex- 

—— to Decimals and the Unitary Method. 2s, 61., with or without 
nswers, 


Layng’s Arithmetical Exercises, for Junior and Middle 
Forms (5,000 Exercises). Oloth, 1s. ; with Answers, 1s. 6d, Answers alone, 6d, 


Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 Arithmetical 

Problems and Exercises (with Answers), selected from Oxford and Cambridge 
Lccal Examination Papers, &c. By T. 8S, Harvey, Oloth, 23.—KEY, 4s, 6d. 
A Complete Arithmetic. With Answers, 234 pp., ls. 6d.; 


Exercises only, 192 pp., 1s. ; Answers only, in limp cloth, 6d. 


Layng’s Euclid: Euclid’s Elements. With Notes, Examples, 

and Exercises, Arranged by A. E. Layne, M.A. Books I. to VI., with XI., 

and Appendix ; and a wide selection of Examination Papers, Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 
Books I. to VI., in 1 vol, 2s, 6d.; Book I., 1s.; II., 6d.; III., 1s. ; IV., 6d. ; 

V. and VI. together, 1s. ; XI, 1s. 6d, 

Elementary Mensuration: Lines, Surfaces, and Solids. 

I ae Exercises, By J. Martin, Oloth, with or without 
nswers, 10d. 


Preliminary Algebra. By R. Wyxe Baytiss, B.A. Cloth, ls. 


Algebra: up to and including Progressions and Scales of Nota- 
tion. By J. G. Kerr, M.A. Cloth, with Answers, 2s. 6d.; without 
Answers, 23. 
Algebraic Factors: How to Find them and How to Use 
Them. By Dr. W.T. Knicut. Cloth, 28s.—KEY, 3s. 6d, 

By R. H. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. 
PinkKERTON, B.A. Oloth, 23, 
Mathematical Wrinkles for Matriculation and other Ex- 
aminations. By Dr. W.T. Knicuat. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Translated and Edited 
by Professor J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S, Thirteenth Edition, thoroughly 
Kevised and much Enlarged. With nearly 800 Wood Engravings. Clotb, 
18s.; also in Parts, 4s, 64. each, 

Part I.—MEOHANICS, HYDROSTATIOS, &c. 

Part I1L—HEAT 


Part I1I.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 
Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT, 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By Prof. Evrererr, 
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